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ENTRAL AMERICA! How 
€: many people know where it is 
or what the term implies? Ina 
vague way it is classed by those who 
do not know it intimately and who 
place it at all, as part of South Amer- 
ica. Yet when we consider how few 
knew the exact lo- 
cation of the Phil- 
ippine Islands or 
of Greater or Les- 
ser Antilles until 
our war with 
Spain, or had a 
definite knowl- 
edge of the Isth- 
mus of Panama 
until the United 
States undertook 
the building of a 
canal, it is hardly 
to be won&ered at 
that so little is 
known of Central 
America. Not un- 
til I was called there a few years ago 
on a business trip did I have more than 
a dim idea of the location or know of 
its great industries, marvelous beau- 
ties, and wonderful possibilities for the 
future. 
Central America is situated between 








RAILROAD TRACKS THROUGH JUNGLE 


Mexico and South America, or, more 
strictly speaking, between Mexico and 
the Isthmus, because Panama, being 
no longer part of Colombia, seems to 
be classed simply as the Isthmus. 

Following the lead of Bolivar, the 
George Washington of South America, 
the Spanish yoke 
was thrown off 
and fora few 
years beginning in 
1823 the five 
countries in Cen- 
tral America 
(British Hondu- 
ras was nota 
Spanish depend- 
ency) were united 
under one Presi- 
dent. Though at- 
tempts have been 
made at various 
times to re-estab- 
lish the union, 
there has never 
since then been a united Republic of 
Central America. So much jealousy ex- 
ists between the separate nations that 
such a vnion is to-day most difficult to 
establish. 

Guatemala, the most northern of 
these republics, about the size of New 
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York State, is situated just south of 
Mexico. The population, amounting 
in 1906 to nearly two millions, is made 
up of people of Spanish and Indian 
blood—about sixty per cent being In- 
dians. Every variety of country is 
found, from the low, hot but fertile 
lands on the Atlantic to the high, moun- 


tainous, salubrious 
the Pacific. The Atlantic abounds in 
luxurious growth. On the train from 
Puerto Barrios we passed azaleas and 
orchids growing wild in the forest, vast 
lands planted with bananas, mangoes, 
cactus, palms, mahogany, and pine 
apples, growing with the ease and pro 
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CENTRAL 


fuse luxury that exists only in the 
tropics. 

As one reaches the high country, 
amid the great mountains and extinct 
volcanoes, and the higher he climbs 
draws his breath in cooler and cooler 
draughts, the soul expands with the 
picturesqueness and grandeur of the 
landscape. 

Guatemala City is some five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea. 
It is the capital of the country. Here 
President Cabrera lives. With its 
beautiful parks abounding in brilliant 
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think, from New York to Puerto Bar- 
rios, where one enters an _ excellent 
harbor and may board a train from 
the wharf to the capital. 

There are four hundred and eighty 
miles of railway in the country and 
projects are under way for connecting 
with the Mexican and Salvadoran 
frontiers by rail. This will prove a 
great civilizer for Central America, for 
by easy intercommunication and open- 
ing up of the marts of trade, the ten- 
dency to revolutionary outbreaks will 
diminish. 





PALACIO DE MINERVA AT RACE COURSE ON OUTSKIRTS OF CITY OF GUATEMALA 


and luxurious tropical growth, its pic- 
turesque and often grand buildings, 
its distinct view of mountains, some 
thirteen thousand feet high, one feels 
well repaid for the tedious journey of 
two hundred miles from the coast. 
There is now a railroad running the 
whole distance from Puerto Barrios. 
When I went there in 1906 it had only 
been completed to Zacapa, so the rest 
of the journey—sixty miles—was made 
on mule-back, with a drive of some 
dozen miles at the end. Steamers run 
regularly from New Orleans and, I 


In imports to Guatemala the United 
States leads, but in exports Germany 
commands over fifty per cent. The 
greater part and the best of the great 
staple of the country—coffee—goes to 
Germany. Cotton is the next import- 
ant export. With the completion of 
the railroad to the Atlantic, thus mak- 
ing an all-rail carry from-the Pacific 
possible, much more of the export trade 
should turn toward our shores. 

In and around the city of Guatemala 
are many beautiful parks, luxuriant 
with the gay-colored flowers of the 





VIEW FROM HOTEL WINDOW, 
GUATEMALA CITY 


tropics. In one of these is a noble 
monument to Christopher Columbus, 
who sailed down the Atlantic coast of 
Central America and entered what is 
now called after him, Almirante Bay, 
in Panama. This was on his fourth 
voyage, in 1502, and he was searching 
for a passage to the Pacific. No na- 
tural one exists except that one at the 
tip of South America, discovered some 
years later by Magellan—but the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal will bring 
to realization the dreams of Columbus. 
A picturesque and imposing cathedral 
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rises in its majesty close to this park 
and back of the cathedral is the great 
market. Here the Indians bring their 
produce in the early hours of the morn- 
ing, carrying it in a basket fastened 
on their backs and traveling, in spite 
of this encumbrance, at a jog-trot for 
many miles across country. 

Most of our riding was done on 
mules, though sometimes a good horse 
was procurable. They were invari- 
ably small, however, and seldom had. 
a good trot. The “trotte,” as they call 
it in Spanish, is not “au fait”; nor were 
our riding breeches, which were a con- 
stant source of gaze and even merri- 
ment. The natives ride in long trou- 
sers and prefer to sit a gentle pacer 
rather than be incommoded by rising 
to a trot. On these they can amble 
along without exertion to themselves, 
stopping to talk with the fair damsels 
who sit waiting for an afternoon call 
behind windows, carefully barred. 

The bull fight, gambling, and cock- 
fighting are the amusements of the 
people. Siestas are the order of the 
day after breakfast, which comes at 
eleven or twelve o’clock. Guatemalans 
are early risers and do their morning’s 
work on a cup of coffee. In the even- 
ings, except when there is a band con- 
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cert, the streets are deserted and the 
city deadly quiet. There is an excel- 
lent opera house in the capital, but it 
is only used when a traveling company 
arrives oh the scene from Mexico or 
elsewhere. One afternoon I visited the 
bull ring’ with some friends. After be- 
ing regaled for a long time by the per- 
formers of a traveling circus, the real 
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show which we had come to see was 
started at nearly dusk. This was a 
fight between a bull and a man. After 
a short teasing of the bull, a really 
noble creature, the man, with bare 
arms, chest protector, and shin pads, 
entered the ring. No sooner did the 
bull see him than he lowered his head 
and made a dash straight at him. In- 
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stead of dodging, as we supposed he 
would do, the man stood waiting for 
the bull to approach, and just as he 
seemed on the point of being gored 
and thrown a lifeless mass in the ring, 
jumped forward with arms extended 
and made a perfect dive straight be- 
tween the horns of the angry animal. 
The crowd held their breaths in intense 
excitement. The bull raised his head 
and came to a stop. The man, with a 
firm grip around the huge neck of the 
animal, was thrown high in the air, 
but held firm and fell gracefully back, 
his body coming squarely between the 


dicament of the prostrate man, at once 
rushed forward and by waving red 
cloaks distracted the bull’s attention 
from his victim. Some of the specta- 
tors then cried out to kill the bull. 
Fortunately the authorities refused to 
gratify this call for blood from those 
who felt defrauded at not seeing some 
spilt, as at a regular bull fight. It was 
quite exciting enough, however, for 
me, who had never seen the regular 
article and never desire to see it. 

The railroad from the capital to the 
Pacific gives one a grand panorama of 
‘the huge volcanic mountains, one of 
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horns. Then came a struggle for mas- 
tery, the bull throwing his head now 
up and now to one side. Gradually he 
began to tire when he found how relent- 
lessly the man clung to him. But the 
man grew weak also, his grip gradually 
loosened, and after a few minutes more 
of struggle he slipped onto the ground, 
exhausted by his efforts to choke the 
bull into submission. What was our 
horror to see him fall directly under the 
bull’s nose.’ Surely a ghastly sight 


would soon meet.our-eyes! But the. 


bull seemed dazed and the waiting at- 
tendants, seeing the dangerous pre- 


TRAIL TO GUATEMALA CITY 


which was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the old capital. A visit to its 
ruins, a few miles from Guatemala 
City, is a favorite and most interesting 
excursion. A short distance from the 
present capital we pass near the shores 
of Lake Amatillan and can see spots 
where the water bubbles with such 
fierceness from the hot sands below 
that one can boil eggs in it, while other 
parts of the lake are températe and 
others freezing cold. After an inter- 
esting and comfortable journey we 
reach the port of San Jose. Here there 
is no harbor, merely a straight sandy 
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AT HOME 


beach on which comes, unhindered, the 
long swell of the ocean. And this is 
the great Pacific, this dull, noiseless, 
glaring, monotonous, unvaried stretch 
of water. The large steamers do not 
venture alongside the pier, which 


stretches out gloomily into the vast 


ocean. We are lowered on board a 
lighter and hoisted up again in chairs 
on the steamer’s deck. Then heat and 
monotonous windless steaming, and 
Guatemala vanishes from our sight. 


NATIVE HOUSES ON ROAD FROM ATLANTIC COAST TO GUATEMALA CITY 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PRESENT 


DANCE MOVEMENT 


By LUCIA GALE BARBER 


IDNEY LANIER, the poet, he 
who wrote so suggestively that 


“music is love in search of a 
word,’* prophesied as early as 1866, 
that ‘‘music 
would revolution- 
ize the world.” 


Later he followed 
up this prophecy 
with the more 
specific forecast 
that music would 
transform the en- 
tire art and life of 
our own country. 
However, he did 
not foresee how 
this great change 
was to be brought 
about. Although, 
in all his writings, 
he clearly recog- 


nized the part 
thythm had 
played and was 


playing in poetry 
—he went so far 
as to classify Jan- 
guage as a form of 
music—he did not 
apparently realize 
that he could quite 
as well have car- 
ried this analysis 
further and have 
described music as Danc 
a form of dance. 

Be this as it may, evidence is accu- 
mulating that we are face to face with 
what has been called “the Renaissance 
of Dancing.” 

*In his poem “The Symphony.” 


elaborates this thought: 
electricity and the fidelity 


it. Up from this lily there arises an odor. 
know everything.’ 





E OF “‘INSPIRATION,”’ ‘‘ARABIAN PRAVER’”’ 


In that wonderful essay, 
“To the soul, music combines in itself the power of steam, the agility of 

of the printing press. i 
lily whose petals gleam faintly just under the mone of 
t is 
How much more should the musician understand all things! 
is as much higher than the orator as love is higher than law. The Greeks di 


In all circles, European and Ameri- 
can, social and professional alike, 
there is a revival of dancing. Old 
dances are being revived, and new 
dance-forms_ cre- 
ated. ‘There are 
ancient and sym- 
bolic dances of the 
Far East, dances 
of Greece and pre- 
Christian Rome; 
folk dances me- 
diaeval and mod- 
ern; new aesthet- 
ic dancing and 
modern - classical 
dances — present- 
ed in drawing 
rooms and on the 
stage, in outdoor 


pageants, and at 
indoor festivals. 


They are also 
practiced ardent- 
ly, privately, by 
people of all ages, 
from the little 
children to men 
and women of ad- 
vanced years—for 
this interest in the 
dance is not con- 
fined to youth; 
like Socrates, who 
began learning to 
dance at the age 
of sixty, they take 
no thought of years; they have learned 
that dancing is a pleasure for one of 
any age. 
Primitive man 


instinctively ex- 


“Retrospects and Prospects,” Lanier 


It is civilization in a conch-shell. Love is a vast 
life, and sometimes sway and float out above 
music. ‘The orator,’ said Quintillian, ‘should 
For the true musician 
well therefore when they 


made their word ‘mousike’ signify a symmetrical and harmonious education of all the powers of man.” 
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‘OVER THE GREEN FIELDS THE FAIRIES ARE DANCING”’ 


pressed his emotions, his feelings, in 
rhythmic movement. His religious 
ceremonies, his tales of battle, his joys, 
sorrows, loves, and hates, his adora- 
tion of ‘nature’s phenomena, and his 
awe of them, the changes of the sea- 
sons, the festal days, the rising and 
setting of the sun, were all told or ex- 
pressed in dancing. His only language 
was, at first, but a language of signs, 
gestures, and pantomime; and, when 
we make a cross cut through the races, 
we find the primitive man of to-day 
doing the same thing which he did at 
the beginning; and now, we of this 
later day, are returning to this form of 
expression and pouring into it, so to 
speak, the content of the ages, with all 
their expressed and implied multipli- 
cation of effects. By a natural proc- 
ess of involution modern man _ has 
gone back to the dance through the 
demand in himself for expression. 

In the process of time, dancing had 
given birth to music, poetry, and sculp- 
ture, and then itself shrunk back, be- 
came embryonic—a “lost art.” Man in 
his differentiation lost touch with the 
elemental, fundamental, side of life. He 
forgot that the. basic principles of mu- 
sic, sculpture, literature, and life are all 
the same. But many influences have 





concurred to bring this truth home to 
him, and the revival of dancing is a 
dawning appreciation of its values for 
the expression of human feeling 
through the natural vehicle for such 
expression—the human body. 
Rag-time, which happily is now 
passing, was a protest from what Pro- 
fessor James vivaciously calls “the jun- 
gle of reality”; a rebellion against 
slothful art conditions; an anarchistic 
desire to kick and yell and give vent to 
feelings long repressed. ‘This protest 
came first, naturally, from the bottom, 
not the top, in the scale of culture, and 
so it expresses a primitive form of 
rhythm, crude and sensual. It is an 
expression of life, but not of art. 
Space permits but the most rapid 
enumeration of the characteristic qual- 
ities of the dancers who are now be- 
fore the public, and these only those 
who come within the purview of this 
article. Miss Ioie Fuller deserves the 
greatest credit for being a pioneer upon 
the professional stage in the great re- 
vival movement of the dance. Her 
long-continued success in Paris before 
a populace notoriously like the Athen- 
ians, “lovers of new things,” curiovsly 
attests the tremendous hold the dyna- 
mic instinct has upon humanity. But, 
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more than this, she moves in a heaven 
all her own; she brings color to her 
dancing—the painter’s art—blenc: it 
with music, and with her marvelous 
effects of drapery suggests the cosmic 
motion, the music of the spheres. Miss 
Gertrude Hoffman, on the other hand, 
is not so eclectic; she voices the pro- 
test “of the jungle,” gives little heed to 
che blending analogies of music—is a 
bonnet rouge, and appeals to the same 
element of which “rag-time” is the ex- 
pression. Thus her appeal remains 
powerful and elemental—if not so sub- 
tle and refined as that of the Muses of 
the Dance. Miss Maud Allen is fully 
responsive to the rhythm of the music, 
and embodies a wonderful harmony of 
physical movement of the virginal 
type. The form of her dancing and its 
movement is plastic and sculptural in 
effect. 

Miss Isadora Duncan, without lights, 
without draperies, with a neutral back- 
ground, with personality in abeyance, 
tells us the story of the soul of*the 
music, which is the experience of hu- 
man life. In her art one feels the crea- 
tive power of the soul, and sees the 
endless variations of its: moods and 
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MODERN MARTIAL, DANCE, ‘‘ MARCH IN D FLAT ’’—A. HOLLAENDER 






emotions and its spiritual possibilities. 
Still, she has not yet reached the cli- 
max of her own powers, nor has she 
grasped the possibilities of the human 
body in the great work of social re- 
generation. 

In short, the dancing in which the 
world is now interested has little to do 
with the usual social dancing, the hal- 
let, skirt dancing, or the “high kick- 
ing” of the musical melange. It is a 
far different, far subtler thing alto- 
gether. Rhythm “makes for honor” 
nowadays, and is taking its proper 
place in the work of social creation. It 
is concerned with the interpretation of 
thought, feeling, and character, by the 
aid of music, pantomime, and rhythmic 
movement, not only expressing the 
moods and meanings of the arts, but 
also bringing into activity the vari- 
ous emotions, moods, and feelings 
of the dancer. Dancing may be reli- 
gious, martial, joyous, sad, or imita- 
tive of nature, as the music or the 
emotion shall suggest. It is a psychi- 
cal, as well as a physical, experience, 
co-ordinating body and soul It is 
thought and emotion expressed in mo- 
tor terms. 
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There are dances of fear, of jealousy, 
of love, of anger; dances of adoration, 
consolation, pity, inspiration ; dances of 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter; 
dances of water sprites, naiads, dryads, 
and nymphs; dances of courage and 
victory ; dances of gnomes and fairies; 
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spinning songs, the songs of the har- 
vest, and the weaver’s chorus. There 
is an ever-progressive desire in man to 
express the pent-up life of the race 
which surges in him, to get into the 
rhythm of life. He can hardly name 
the instinct, but he is no less mas- 





** CONSOLATION.’’ — MENDELSSOHN 


dances of butterflies and birds; dances 
of flowers and trees; dances of pure 
play—the child spirit let loose. Then 
in minor key there are funeral marches 
and solemn religious rites performed 
as dances; even the work of the world 
is danced to the rhythmic measures of 


tered by it ; he knows that he wishes to 
obey it, and that in doing so life ac- 
quires greater meaning. It must be 
clearly seen, however, that in this re- 
sponse he is laying the foundation for 
a higher art than has yet been achieved 
by modern ‘civilization. 
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‘‘A MOOD OF LOVE.’’— GODARD’S MAZURKA 


The modern waltz, in its genesis, be- 
trays a history not unlike that of rag- 
time in music. It, too, came from the 
bottom, and had to make its way very 
slowly to general acceptance. In the 
early days before the war, in New 
York, the young men of the jeunesse 
doere were sent to Vienna to join the 





Austrian cavalry and there learn to 
ride, to fence, and to dance. The Vien- 
nese were then the best waltzers in the 
world, and the cavalry was the crack 
arm of the Austrian service. From 
Vienna, through Southerners and New 
Yorkers in the Austrian service, came 
the waltz, and with it the music of the 
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**JoY DANCE.’’— SCHUMANN 


Waltz King Strauss slowly and surely 
made its way in every circle through- 
out the land, even in New England. 
The so-called “Boston” as a special 
form of the waltz is a resultant of two 
forces: The demands of human nature 
and the refusal of the “New England 
conscience,” so-called, to wholly sur- 
render and relax to the time-spirit. It 
is the waltz in the minuet spirit. 

However, Americans generally are 
now the best dancers in the world, and 
Boston easily leads America in her in- 
terest in the dance. The love of music 
has been so fostered in New England 
as to justify Lanier’s version of a state 
controlled by music above the law; 
and this readily explains why dancing 
in New England has also come into 
her own. 

Music is.the child, not the parent, of 
dancing, and .it.is only the perversity 
of ascetic discipline that. has obscured 
the fact. Happily, now, all contro- 
versy is over: The relation and the co- 





ordination of music and the dance is 
perfectly understood by every one. 
Nothing remains for the rational being 
but a policy of non-resistance to the 
sweet and noble use of both arts, which 
have been playing “hide-and-seek” 
ever since the conch of civilization. 
Classical dancing, thus distinguished 
from rag-time and the ballet, is the 
truthful expression of emotion in rhyth- 
mic form. The natural movements of 
the human body are those which alone 
accord with true emotion and feeling. 
Classical dancing is a perfect co-ord- 
ination of motion with emotion, accord- 
ing to anatomical structure and to psy- 
chical content. To truthfully express 
emotion, motion must .begin in the 
basic muscles and evolve in rhythmic 
sequence to the smaller muscles. (The 
physical law conforms with this.) 
When the emotions and feelings are 
aroused every part of the body is em- 
ployed, and if any part is kept static 
when it should be in use, the harmony 
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‘SPRING SONG.’’— CH. GOUNOD 


is broken, and we get un-rhythmic 
conditions which destroy the classic, 
or natural, lines. The notion which 
has so long prevailed that the trunk of 
the body must not be moved except as 
one rigid whole, has destroyed all 
rhythm of motion, has eliminated grace 
of carriage and of walking, and, more 
than all else, it has prevented man 
from developing feeling, because lim- 
ited expression limits soul growth. 
Without expression we cannot grow. 
It has also been responsible for a large 
part of the nervous troubles of modern 
civilization, for when the: spine, the 
main aqueduct of the nervous force, is 
not allowed a natural outlet its func- 
tion is hampered and impaired, and the 
result is a nervous system out of 
equilibrium. 

Originally the meaning of the word 
“dance” covered the whole field of ex- 
pression. Pageantry itself is but a 
form of dancing and coincident with 
the revival of dancing we note the re- 


vival of pageantry. Thus, on the high- 
est authority, “Rhythm is the father of 
all the arts’—the true leader of the 
soul—the creator of a sound mind in a 
sound body, making for honor, but no 
less for the health, the comfort, and the 
joy of life. 

Not only objective art, but the art 
of living, for the vital uses of music, 
for the human being, are to create 
possibilities of feeling, and every new 
feeling pushes back the horizon, re- 
lieves the vision, deepens the under- 
standing, and loosens the bonds from 
sympathy, love, and tenderness. 

Music being of the soul, is in its es- 
sence, love, and the understanding of 
music is an indication of spiritual de- 
velopment. Dr. Carl Muck, the for- 
mer leader of the Boston Symphcny 
Orchestra, says: “Music is essentially 
spiritual. A man cannot sit down to 
write music with hate or evil passions 
in him, and the effect of that music 
upon others will not be evil.” 
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MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE 


By EDITH M. PROUTY 


IKE .a gigantic sentinel keeping 
guard over the great forests that 
surround it on every side, Ka- 

tahdin stands alone, vast and solitary, 
the second highest mountain in New 
England. 

Situated as Katahdin is, in the heart 
of the hunting region of northern 
Maine, the West Branch of the Penob- 
scot offers a delightful and compara- 
tively easy way of reaching the foot 
of the mountain. In summer the trip 
is made by canoe, while during the 
winter season, from December to May, 
the “tote road” leading up the Sourdna- 
hunk Valley, and through the heart 
of the forest, affords a most pictur- 
esque journey, and the glimpses of 
280 


mountain, lake, and forest on every 
hand, as one rides through the wilder- 
ness, are grand, beautiful and most 
impressive. 

Of the several trails leading to the 
summit of Katahdin, the one on the 
northwest, where the start is made 
from Daisy Pond, proved to be the 
best. The “Atol trail” on the south 
side takes one through the woods to 
the great slide up which one must 
climb over loose rocks and steep places 
for 2000 feet, and then there is the 
necessity of carrying a camping outfit, 
for it is almost too great an under- 
taking to reach the summit and re- 
turn in a day. The northwest trail, 
however, is much more satisfactory, as 














MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE 


the trip may be made easily in a day 
from the camps at Daisy Pond. 

After leaving the camp and cross- 
ing Daisy Pond a short carry brought 
us to Elbon and Grassy ponds, where 
we left our canoe and took the trail 
where Katahdin stream comes down 
the mountain side. Just beyond 
Grassy Pond we passed a great cedar 
thicket, which had been the winter 
home of many deer; the branches 
of the trees as far as the deer could 
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glimpses of the summit in the distance, 
and it seemed as though every step 
nearer the mountain took us farther 
away from the much-desired summit, 
which resembled a huge pile of rocks, 
and seemed almost inaccessible. 
Thoreau in writing of its appearance 
says that the mountain seems a “vast 
aggregation of loose rocks, as if at 
some time it had rained rocks and they 
lay as they fell on the mountain sides.” 
And when we looked upon this great 
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reach had been browsed upon and we 
could look in all directions through the 
thicket, and every tree had lost its 
lower branches. We asked our guide 
if deer were as plentiful as that in this 
region, and he replied, “Oh, yes! There 
are hundreds around Katahdin and a 
good many live on the sides of the 
mountain, too.” We remarked that 
this was evidently one of their princi- 
pal dining rooms. 


From this point we could catch 


mass of rocks, nine miles long, four 
miles wide, and nearly one mile high, 
a feeling of awe and fear came upon 
us; we thought of the Indian tradition, 
and wondered if we would perish in 
our attempt to reach the summit, for 
“Pomola,” the Spirit dwelling on the 
mountain, is always angry with those 
who climb to the summit of Katahdin. 

No finer description of the grand old 
mountain has been given than that 
which Thoreau gives us in his book, 
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Photograph by E. W. Prouty 
CLIMBING THE WEST SPUR OF MT. KATAHDIN 


“The Maine Woods.” He ascended 
Katahdin early in September, 1846, and 
the country is practically the same to- 
day as it was sixty-two years ago. 

Thoreau, however, did not reach the 
highest northerly peak, as banks of 
cloud constantly drifting over the sum- 
mit obscured the peak, except when 
an occasional gust of wind would blow 
the clouds aside. 

In making the ascent from the west 
side, after passing the timber line, the 
rocky character of the mountain is 
much in evidence, while the summit 
itself appears even farther away than 
when we started from the valley helow. 





The camera was used at this point, 
showing the western peak and the 
rocks of which it is composed. After 
climbing this, we stopped and looked 
about, as Thoreau did, and saw “that 
Maine coyntry, flowing, rippling down 
below.” <A photograph was also taken 
showing the extensive western view, 
with its many lakes and ponds gleam- 
ing in the bright sunshine. From this 
point the climb was along the south 
slope, where portions of great snow- 
drifts were found, although it was the 
third day of June. The precipitous 
side of the mountain is seen very 
clearly here, and a feeling of awe comes 
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MT. KATAHDIN, MAINE 


Slt MMIT OF MT. KATAHDIN AND NORTH END OF THE MOUNTAIN, LOOKING INTO THE BASIN 


over one as he looks upon those gigan- 
tic proportions. Thoreau thus describes 
it. “It was vast, Titanic, and such as 
man never inhabits. Some part of the 
beholder, even some vital part, seems 
to escape through the loose grating of 
his ribs as he ascends. He is more 
lone than you can imagine. : 
His reason is dispersed and shadowy, 
more thin and subile like the air. Vast, 
Titanic, inhuman Nature has got him at 
disadvantage, caught him alone, and pil- 
fers him of some of his divine faculty.” 

We also felt our littleness, our mere 
nothingness in the midst of such a 
stupendous work of Nature, and a sud- 
den fear came upon us as we realized 
our intrusion, as it were, unbidden and 
unwelcomed to this, Nature’s own 
realm. 


“Chaos and ancient Night, I come no 


Spy 
With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of 7“ realm, but 
as my way 
Lies through your spacious empire up 
to light.” 


On the summit of the ridge is a great 
tableland of one thousand acres, and 
from here it was about three miles to 
the top of the highest peak. More 
snow was found here, and the view 
from this plateau was particularly 
beautiful. The summit was still dis- 
tant and seemed ever to retreat before 
us. The climb here became much more 
arduous, and many times we had to 
scramble on all fours, or pull ourselves 
up by clinging to projecting rocks. 

But the view, when the highest point 
was finally reached, amply repaid us for 
the difficulties encountered in the as- 
cent. From this elevation the country 
for one hundred miles east, west, north, 
and south could be overlooked. No 
house to be seen and the clearings 
where were the occasional camps could 
not be distinguished from the bound- 
less forest itself. 

Thoreau in his description says, 
“Countless lakes, Moosehead in the 
southwest, forty miles long by ten 
wide, like a gleaming silver platter at 
the head of the table; Chesuncook, 
eighteen long by three wide, without 
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an island; Millionocket, on the south, 
with its hundred islands; and a hun- 


dred others without a name; and moun=* 


tains also, whose names for the most 
part are known only to the Indians. 
The forest looked like a firm grass 
sward, and the effect of these lakes in 
its midst has been well compared to 
that of a ‘mirror broken into a thousand 
fragments, and widely scattered over 
the grass, reflecting the full blaze of 
the sun.’ ” 

The photographs give but a slight 
idea of the immense proportions of the 
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mountain and beauty of the scenery, 
for how could one compress such vast- 
ness of Nature into a few small pic- 
tures? | 

As Thoreau writes: “This was that 
Earth of which we have heard, made 
out of Chaos and Old Night. 

Man was not to be associated with it. 
It “was matter, vast, terrific—not his 
Mother Earth that we have heard of, 
not for him to tread on or be buried in 
—-no, it were being too familiar even 
to let his bones lie there—the home, 
this, of Necessity and Fate.” 





Photograph by E. W. Prouty 
WESTERLY END OF PLATEAU, MT. KATAHDIN, SHOWING SNOW DRIFTS JUNE 3, 1908 


AUTUMN 


By ALFRED 


ERNEST KEET 


Soft drips the rain amid the bronzing leaves, 
Damp woodland odors from the chilled earth rise, 
And blent with the sweet breath of violets steal 
On vagrant zephyrs through the forest drear— 


Hushed are the voices of its feathered choir. 














“WHEN HALF-Gopbs Go, THE GODS ARRIVE” 


By JOANNA GLEED. STRANGE’ 


HARLES stood on the Louk 
porch of the big rambling farm- 
house and looked toward the 

road. Long rows of evergreens formed 
a colonnade from the house down the 
sloping yard to the gate. It was a 
warm April day, still and bright. The 
grass, like a faint green mist, was just 
visible over the big yard, and near the 
house a double row of snowdrops 
bloomed. 

Charles was listening for the rural 
mail wagon. Friend Benjamin South 
would be along any time now, driving 
his little gray mare to the new mail 
wagon, and Charles was waiting for 
him with greater anticipation than 
usual, for to-day he was expecting a 
package and it was to be addressed 
to his very own self. Neither the 
weekly newspaper, nor the church 
paper, nor any number of seed cata- 
logues, nor a letter from Brother 
Samuel, who was away off working in 
the city, nor even the arrival of Charles’ 
beloved story paper, were half so ex- 
citing to him as a package. 

Charles was ten—a sturdy, bright- 
faced, yellow-haired Quaker lad, with 
deep gray eyes that laughed a great deal 
more than most people knew. He was 
the youngest of the family. His only 
brother was away from home, and so 
Charles lived very much to himself. 
But he was quite content, spending his 
days with the animals on the farm, or 
walking a mile and a half to the little 
white schoolhouse, where he stiidied 
his sums and his spelling book. And 
then he had his story paper that came 
once a week, and this was partly why 
he was waiting for Friend Benjamin 
South and the rural free delivery 


wagon. 
But the biggest part of the waiting 
—the package part—was a secret, and 





only Charles knew it. He had kept it 
to himself for almost a month, and to- 
day he was sure it would come, be- 
cause yesterday he had had a postal 
card saying something about a “favor 
received,” which he didn’t understand, 
and some more which he decided meant 
that the secret would be here right 
soon. Charles swung himself up on 
the porch railing and dangled his small 
blue overalled legs. He pushed his 
big straw hat back on his head and 
went over the secret in his mind. 

It was four weeks ago to-morrow 
that the premium number of his story 
paper had come. And such a number! 
Full of pictures of the most wonder- 
ful things—some of them in colors as 
natural as life—and everything under 
the sun was to be given away for send- 
ing in from one to five new subscribers 
to the story paper. Such a joyful time 
as Charles had had, spelling out the 
words and dreaming of all the beauti- 
ful things that might be his. If only he 
knew lots of people who wanted the 
story paper for a year. The idea of 
really getting a subscriber never en- 
tered his mind. All the neighbors were 
people who almost never read anything. 
And Charles seldom went to the 
Quaker town four miles away, except 
with his father and mother to meeting 
on first day or on fourth day, and then 
it did not appear quite seemly to ad- 
vertise his story paper. 

Several days after the premium num- 
ber had arrived, Cousin Paul Haycock 
had stopped at the farm for dinner on 
the way to town from his home some 
ten miles away. Cousin Paul Hay- 
cock was a great friend of Charles— 
chums, they called themselves, al- 
though Cousin Paul was just four 
times Charles’ age. And after dinner, 
while mother was at work in the 
285 
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kitchen and father had gone to the barn, 
Cousin Paul and Charles had looked 
over the pictures in the premium book 
together, Charles pointing out various 
wonders with great enthusiasm. After 
the pictures had been shown and dis- 
cussed, Cousin Paul had said, as he 
rose to his feet and pulled out his big 
gold watch, “Well, Charles, if I sub- 
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And when Cousin Paul handed him 
a two-dollar bill from the flat leather 
folder that fitted the inside pocket of 
his gray coat, Charles was radiantly 
happy. es 

So there began several exciting days 
of deciding what he should have. For 
one subscriber he could get a ping 
pong set with colored balls and red- 





‘““WAS IT BROKEN?”’’ 


scribe for the story paper for little 
Ellen, what will thee choose for thy- 
self?” 


Charles could hardly believe his 


ears. But he only smiled up at Cousin 
Paul and said eagerly, “I should have 
to think more about it Cousin Paul. 
Will thee truly have the paper for 
Ellen?” 





handled rackets, according to the pic- 
ture; or a watch, a silver one—life- 
sized in the premium book— as big as 
Cousin Paul Haycock’s. Charles could 
almost hear it tick. Or he could get 
a gold-framed picture of a crying yel- 
low-haired child in a red dress and 
blue apron, sitting on the floor beside 
a pool of milk and a broken pitcher. 








l 
t 
1 








And then there were books, animal 
books and fairy books and a book on 
games, and there were gloves, brown 
ones with fur at the wrists, and many, 
many things to which Charles went 
back, time and time and again, enjoying 
them all, but not quite sure which he 
wanted. 

On the last page of the book was 
a picture of the Victory of Samothrace, 
the “Winged Victory,” the description 
said, which was “a statue six inches 
high, to be had, charges prepaid, for 
one new subscriber,” and this pleased 
Charles more and more each time he 
turned to it after carefully going over 
all the other premiums. He couldn’t 
tell why he liked it, for by some error in 
the printing, its head and its arms and 
one foot were left out, but the wings 
were to his liking—such strong sweep- 
ing wings! Charles wished he could 
see a premium number where the head 
was on. It was too bad that his num- 
ber should be so defective, and it was 
not at all thrifty to get a thing with- 
out knowing first what it was even 
like. Again and again he made up his 
mind to choose the gloves or the fairy 
book, but each time he turned once 
more to the picture of the wings. 

Charles smiled to himself now as he 
sat on the porch railing and waited for 
Friend Benjamin South and the mail 
wagon. He was thinking about the Vic- 
tory—the secret—as he had thought, 
oh, so many times since the carefully 
penciled note, with the two-dollar bill 
enclosed, addressed to the story paper, 
had been given into Friend Benjamin’s 
hands. When it came, he would sur- 
prise mother and father with it. He 
knew they’d think it fine. The head 
would have to suit, and the arms too, 
because the wings were so satisfactory. 

A robin in a lilac bush near by sang 
a few clear notes and flew into the first 
evergreen. Charles followed it with 
his eyes and wondered about the Vic- 
tory’s wings. Would they be the color 
of the robin’s? He believed he’d rather 
have them like the blue pigeon’s wings, 
all glinty in the sunlight. The pre- 
mium book said nothing about the 
color, but all statues, Charles knew, 
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were colored. There was one on the 
organ in the front room, a flower girl 
in a pink dress and blue hat, with a 
match holder at her side. Father had 
bought her from a poor old peddler last 
summer. Still Charles didn’t know 
but he’d rather have the wings gray, 
like the wings of the eagle he saw one 
time when he was out with Cousin 
Paul Haycock. My! but he wished he 
had wings like the Victory had. He’d 
fly—he could just feel himself go, oh, 
ever so high, just as it was when he 
“worked up” standing in the big swing 
in the grove. He could feel the thrill 
down his backbone now, as he thought 
how he’d sail in the air, higher and 
higher, and he smiled to himself, un- 
consciously straightening his back and 
taking deep breaths. He knew where 
he’d go, if he had wings. He’d go to 
the city and see Brother Samuel, and 
he’d fly far away in the winter, down 
south, where the flowers grow all the 
year around, and he’d bring lots of 
them to mother. And when he got 
big enough, and his wings very strong, 
why, he’d just take mother along to 
see things. She could ride on his 
back. Oh, it would be fine to be Vic- 
tory himself! But to have the statue 
all for his own would be almost as 
good, and Charles measured with his 
finger about six inches on the post, so 
he could judge its size. 

He had not been able to imagine how 
the head would look, but he was sure 
it would look all right. He could 
hardly wait for Friend Benjamin. He 
would run down to the road and sit 
on the big rock by the gate. To-day 
was seventh day, so he didn’t have to 
go to school. On other days he al- 
ways met Friend Benjamin on the way 
to school, but on seventh day it seemed 
a year after Charles had done his 
chores till Benjamin stopped at the 
gate and raised the cover to the tin 
mail box. To-day, it seemed forever. 

Charles waited, impatiently throwing 
little lumps of earth at a patch of green 
across the road. At last he heard the 
hoof beats of a horse and then the 
rattle of the cart, and the rural free 
delivery wagon came around the bend 
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in the road, Friend Benjamin South 
sitting bent over on the seat, his 
broad hat pulled well down over his 
eyes. 

Charles started up the road, his heart 
beating so hard and so fast that it 
seemed as if Friend Benjamin must 
hear it. But Friend Benjamin didn’t 
even see Charles till he was quite up 
to the small boy, and then as Charles’ 
excited voice called to him, “Good 
day, Friend Benjamin. Has thee any- 
thing for me to-day?” the horse was 
stopped with one jerk, and a jolly 
round face beamed at the boy, as he 
jumped up beside the driver. 

“Anything for thee, Charles?” Friend 
Benjamin questioned, his blue eyes a- 
twinkle. “Well, I should say so. Get 
up, Kitty,” shaking the lines over the 
mare’s gray back. “Now what would 
thee say, Charles, to a big package, ad- 
dressed to thy very self? And what 
does thee think it contains? A box of 
monkeys from thy brother in the city, 
does thee think?” 

Friend Benjamin chuckled at his 
own wit, as he drew Kitty to a stop at 
Charles’ gate. He reached into a big 
bag and pulled out a box, the size of a 
small shoe box, and handed it to 
Charles. “Well, here it is. See, it has 
thy name in fine writing on the out- 
side. And it’s a. heavy one—twenty 
four cents in stamps, it took.” 

Charles was in the road now, hug- 
ging the secret close to his blue shirt, 
and looking up at Friend Benjamin, 
who added, with a wink, “Maybe it’s 
rubber boots Samuel has sent thee. 
Be sure thee wears them to school on 
second day, so I can see them. Will 
thee? Get up Kitty.” 

“Thank thee, Friend Benjamin, and 
good day to thee,” Charles called after 
the cart. Then he sped up the incline 
between the evergreen trees to the 
the house. He went in the front way. 
and up the front stairs, so no one would 
see him, and into his own little room 
with its neat rag carpet on the floor, 
{ts small white bed in the corner, and 
its chair and dresser and little chest all 
primly against the white walls. And 
here he placed his box on the floor and 
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with hands a-tremble cut the strings 
with his own jack-knife, whicn Samuel 
had sent him Christmas. Then wrap- 
per after wrapper he took off the box; 
then the cover, and then in the excel- 
sior his cold fingers felt something hard. 
Quickly he tore off the packing, and 
there was a wing, all alone. His heart 
fairly stopped beating. Was it broken? 
He laid it carefully on the floor, and 
plunged his fingers again into the ex- 
celsior, and another wing came to view. 
It would be a dreadful thing if it had 
been smashed on the way. A lump 
came into his throat. Again he felt 
the hard plaster in the box, and he 
pulled out the headless body. Charles 
set it down and for the first time 
noticed the fasteners on the wings. In 
a trice his nimble fingers had fitted the 
wings in place, and were back in the 
box for the head and arms. In every 
corner he searched, at last pulling the 
packing out of the box bit by bit in his 
effort to discover the rest of his Vic- 
tory. Of course the head and arms 
were somewhere there, and would fit 
on as the wings had. But though he 
hunted everywhere, he could not find 
them. The box was solid, so they 
couldn’t have lost out on the way, and 
if they had been broken, the pieces 
would be there. Slowly it came to him 
that the story people had forgotten to 
send them. His eyes filled with tears, 
and his lips trembled. In his disappoint- 
ment over the lack of the head, of all 
parts the part he most wanted to see, 
it was quite a moment before he dis- 
covered that the Victory was all white 
—all of it—dead white. It was a 
cheat. He had been fooled. They'd 
forgotten to send the most important 
part of it and they had sent him an all 
white Vietory. He put his head down 
in the excelsior and sobbed. If the 
head had only come, he believed, after 
a while, that he could stand the white- 
ness. But the idea of them forgetting 
its head seemed almost too preposter- 
ous. He would look once more for it. 
He sat up, and began to put the excel- 
sior back into the box, looking care- 
fully through every handful. After the 
last scrap was in, Charles shut his lips 
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tightly together. He would write to 
them and tell them about the mistake. 
He picked up the cover to the box, and 
—why! there was the same picture on 
it that was in the premium book, only 
larger, and this one was without a head 
or arms, too. How queer. He looked 
at the statue in the middle of the floor, 
and compared it detail by detail with 
the picture. It was just the same. 
Even the foot was gone. Charles sat 
quite still and thought it all out. It 
wasn’t a mistake in the picture then. 
It wasn’t a trick of the story paper 
people, for they had been perfectly 
honest about it. There weren’t any 
fasteners for a head or arms as there 
were for the wings. That was all there 
was to the Victory. It didn’t have any 
head. It didn’t have any arms or feet. 
He supposed it was even meant to be 
white. His fingers felt numb and cold. 
His lips were dry. He pushed his hat 
from his head and wiped his forehead 
with his_ sleeve. hen slowly: he 
reached for the Victory, removed the 
wings, put the three parts in the box, 
placed the cover on it, and bundling 
the wrappers about it, pushed the 
whole thing under his bed, just as far 
as it would go, and hurrying upstairs 
and out into the back yard, he climbed 
the tallest apple tree, just beginning to 
show its green leaves, and stayed 
among its branches till the dinner bell 
rang. 

All that afternoon and the next day 
Charles was very quiet. His mother 
began to wonder if he was sick, and 
stirred him up a dose of molasses and 
sulphur for his blood. 

Charles tried not to think of the 
Victory, but it had been his one 
thought for so many days, that to drop 
it absolutely, with nothing to take its 
place, was impossible. In meeting on 
first day, he tried very hard to listen 
when the spirit moved Friend Esther 
Starbuck and Friend Ezra Hadley to 
speak, but all the time he was wonder- 
ing to himself if Friend R&ecca Had- 
ley, Ezra’s daughter, who taught 
Charles’ Sabbath School class, hadn’t 
herself the very head for the Victory. 
He believed she had, and he grew so 
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excited thinking about it, that he could 
hardly wait to get home. 

After dinner he slipped away to his 
room, pulled out the box from under 
the bed, brought forth the body and 
wings, fitted them together and stood 
the whole thing on his bureau. It was 
a bad bargain, he had to admit to him- 
self, but it was his own fault, and the 
wings were just as beautiful as he 
could have dreamed them, and he was 
almost glad they were white. And 
since he had it, he would look about 
among his friends and find a head to 
fit, and then imagine it on. Of course, 
somewhere there was a head beauti- 
ful enough for the wings. But Friend 
Rebecca’s head wouldn’t do. He 
couldn’t just say why, but he was sure 


- it wouldn’t. 


When his mother came to his room 
some time later, to see if he was sick, 
he pointed out his Victory to her. “I 
got it with the subscription Cousin 
Paul gave me to the story paper,” he 
explained hurriedly. “It came yester- 
day. I was going to surprise thee and 
father, but thee sees it wasn’t a good 
bargain, because there isn’t any head 
nor arms.” 

“Why, did they break coming, 
Charles?” she asked, examining the 
statue with interest. 

“No. It broke before.” Charles ex- 
plained. “There weren’t any pieces in 
the box. I’d better have had the gloves 
or the fairy book, but thee sees, mother, 
how fine the wings are, and I loved 
the wings in the picture.” He looked 
up at her puzzled face, and she bent 
and kissed him. 

“Never mind, dearie. It’s too bad 
thee was disappointed, but as thee 
says, the wings are beautiful, and thee 
will know better next time.” She 
smiled at him and held out her hand. 
“Tf thee will come down now, I'll read 
thee a Bible story.” 

But though she read the most inter- 
esting of the Bible stories, though she 
held Charles close to her on her lap, 
and rocked back and forth, it was not 
the story, and it was not her sweet 
voice that Charles was thinking of; but 
he was thinking that if his mother’s 
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hair wasn’t quite so gray, her head 
would be just the one for his Victory. 
Her face was exactly right, but he 
didn’t believe, even if the Victory were 
colored, that it would have gray hair. 

The next day at school, Charles ex- 
amined with interest each of the little 
girl’s heads. He was surprised at first 
how far they all came from fitting the 
Victory. Not one would do. But the 
teacher—Charles stared so long at her 
that her face got quite pink, and she 
stepped into the hall where the mirror 
was, for a moment. She never knew 
how near hers came to be the head for 
the Victory of Samothrace. Charles 
felt she was almost the one, but alas, 
she wore eye glasses, and they never 
would do for this statue. Some statues 
had them, he knew. The grandfather 
statue at Cousin Paul’s wore eye- 
glasses, but Charles was sure his Vic- 
tory wouldn’t—not even those with a 
gold chain, like teacher’s. 

Aunt Rachel, his mother’s cousin, 
was very beautiful, Charles thought, 
and her hair was not gray, but black 
and curly. She didn’t wear eyeglasses 
either, but he heard mother say one 
time, with a shake of her head, that 
Rachel was the only worldly one in 
the family, and surely those wings 
couldn’t have a worldly head, no 
matter how beautiful. 

And so all of Charles’ friends and 
relatives had their turn, and one by 
one they were checked off as lacking 
this or that which the Victory must 
have. It seemed very soon, that not 
the head alone, but the owner also, 
_must in every way reach Charles’ ideal 
of the Victory. 


Each morning, as he left his room, 
Charles looked back at the spreading 
wings and said to himself that maybe 
this would be the day he’d find the 
perfect head; and each night his 
last thought was, “To-morrow I'll find 
it.” - 

It was one rainy day when he con- 
ceived the idea of looking through the 
big illustrated Bible for his Victory 
head, for surely he could find it in the 
Bible, if anywhere. So he spent the 
afternoon stretched out on the floor, 
his head propped with one hand, turn- 
ing page after page of the big Bible. It 
took a good while to look at all the pic- 
tures and Esther and Ruth and Rebecca 
and Mary Magdeline were all given a 
fair chance, but none of them fitted, 
and Charles closed the book at last, got 
to his feet, and looked out of the win- 
dow for a long time, his nose pressed 
hard against the cool glass and the 
lump in his throat very, very big. The 
Bible had failed him, none of his friends 
or acquaintances would do, and he felt 
as gray and as cold as the sky looked. 

But early the next morning the sun 
streamed into Charles’ room, striking 
the little mirror of the dresser and cast- 
ing a rainbow over the spreading wings 
of the Victory. A bluebird sang on the 
window-sill and Charles awoke, his 
eyes on the little statue. He lay quite 
still for several seconds, watching the 
delicate bar of colors. Then suddenly 
sliding from bed, he stood in his long 
white gown before the Victory, and ex- 
claimed joyfully, 

“I’m glad thee hasn’t any head, Vic- 
tory. There isn’t any head in the whole 
wide world beautiful enough for thee!” 





THANKSGIVING 
By ETHEL SYFORD 


Nature’s Bounty ail Life holds close to her breast, 
The Harvest glow bends low from the radiant West 


And kisses the sombre hills; 


The tall oaks shudder, their sere leaves fall, 
The pines murmur, croon softly,—the woodland enthrills, 
I feel the all-grandeur and bow my head. 
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MILTON AND THE NEPONSET VALLEY 


MILTON ON THE NEPONSET 


By D. ELFLEDA CHANDLER 


State House and separated from 

Dorchester by a narrow stream, 
the town of Milton wends its quiet way 
through the centuries with so little 
ostentation that few people outside its 
boundaries even dream of the beauty, 
wealth, and antiquity which it guards 
so fondly. 

Secure in the knowledge of its worth, 
this conservative township has no de- 
sire for the plaudits of the general 
public, else its treasures might never 
have hidden from the world until this 
late day. A rich field for both the his- 
torian and the genealogist is here, for 
Milton led the new world in many of 
the great industries of the present time 
and still harbors many a family whose 
American tree was planted upon 
Plymouth Rock. Many noted soldiers, 
statesmen, authors, and inventors have 
lived and are buried in Milton, while 
some of her present citizens are well 
known, even in foreign lands. 

In that far off olden time which is 
only history to. us, when the Pilgrim 
Fathers anchored at Plymouth, little 
time was lost in discovering the lay 
of the land newly acquired. Less than 


G te short miles south of the 


a year after the first arrival, Captain 
Miles Standish with a party of twelve 
men landed at Squantum under the 
guidance of an Indian known as Tis- 
quantum, for whom the spot was prob- 
ably named. Leaving but two men to 
guard the boats, this little party fol- 
lowed the trails across the marshes 
and up the Neponset River until they 
came to Massachusetts Field, as the 
Milton Marsh was then known, Massa- 
chusetts being the name of the tribe in 
possession of these lands. Here, on 
September 21st, 1621, the first white 
men set foot upon what is now the 
town of Milton. 

Soon after this the town of Dor- 
chester was settled and the section 
south of the Neponset River was 
known by the Indian name of Unquity- 
quisset. 

In 1633 Israel Stoughton obtained 
the first grant of land, erecting in that 
same year the first power mill in the 
new world at the little falls near the 
Adams Street bridge of to-day. One 
year later Richard Collicot erected the 
first house in Milton at the corner of 
Adams and Center streets. 

One by one new dwellings sprang 
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into existence until 1662, when the 
little settlement of Unquity decided to 
separate itself from the mother town, 
and with Dorchester’s permission, de- 
clared itself an independent township in 
May of that year, choosing Milton as 
the name by which it should be known 
in future. Why this was chosen is 
not known for a.certainty. Many be- 
lieve it was named for the poet Milton, 
then at the height of fame, while others 
declare it was so christened in honor 
of the many English towns of that 
name. 

Deus nobis hoec otia fecit (God has 
afforded us this quiet) was the motto 





chosen for the municipal seal of these 
peace-loving, God-fearing Puritans,and 
that motto is quite as fitted to the 
Milton of to-day as to that of 1662. 
Though only seven miles from the 
center, and only a few rods from the 
rim of that restless human whirlpool, 
known as Boston, the “Hub” of Massa- 
chusetts, this offspring of old Dorches- 
ter is unrivaled for repose and pastoral 
pleasure by any rural settlement in 
New. England. 

The electric car is a vehicle little 
patronized in Milton, as the trolley 
lines are, for the most part, far removed 
from the residential section of this 
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aristocratic town ; also the tracks of the 
steam trains. The auto alone is tol- 
erated by the dwellers of the hills, as 
nearly all of Milton’s wealthy residents 
choose the high lands. Even among 
the less fortunate of Miltonites the 
three-flat dwelling, that hive-like horror 
of modern cities, is entirely unknown, 
while the house occupied by two fami- 
lies is by no means common. A tiny 
cottage with grass plot in front and 
small garden in rear is the abode of the 
working class oftenest seen. 

Manufacturing plants, with their 
noisy engines and whirr of machinery, 
are also relegated to the lower sec- 
tions of the town, where their cease- 
less pursuit of various occupations is 
powerless to annoy the quiet-loving 
residents. 

Soon after the Collicot house was 
built, what was later known as the old 
Littlefield house sprang into being on 
the site now occupied by the residence 
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of T. R. Glover, on Adams Street. 
Here in 1650 the wife of William Dan- 
a noble and generous-hearted 
woman, first attempted teaching 
the Indian to read English. For 
a year she labored without help 
or remuneration, when the results of 
her work became known to the ex- 
ecutive heads of the Colony, in Bos- 
ton, who at once caused a sum of 
money to be paid her for what she had 
accomplished, with the understanding 
that her future attainments in this line 
would receive like returns. She con- 
tinued the work until the close of 1653. 

The first real church was erected in 
1671 on land donated by Robert Vose. 
Meetings had been held, previous io 
this time, in a parsonage at the head 
of Churchill’s Lane since 1664, when 
the land was first given. 

Although Ensign Ebenezer Tucker, 
a retired soldier, was elected as the 
first school teacher in 1669, no inde- 
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pendent building was built for school 
purposes until 1718. Many descend- 
ants of both Robert Vose and Ebenezer 
Tucker still live in Milton. 

In 1675 five residents of the town south 
of the Neponset River formed a part- 
nership and erected a powder mill near 
the mill of Israel Stoughton, where 
powder was manufactured for the de- 


fense of the Colonists against the In- 
dians, who had become very trouble- 
some. This was the first powder mill 
built upon American soil, and was very 


successful until 1744, when it blew up, 
killing nearly all of its inmates. 

The first paper mill in this country 
was also established in Milton in 1728 
near those busy little falls which had 
furnished so much power for new in- 
dustries, a mill for slitting iron hav- 
ing been built here in 1710 by a Mr. 


‘Jackson. 


Perhaps the other towns in Massa- 
chusetts were too busy with their wars 
and the making of our more strenuous 
history to turn their minds to the pur- 
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suits of peace, for Milton continued 
to lead them all in the establishment 
of those enterprises learned in the 
mother country across the sea. In the 
fall of 1764 that immense factory now 
known as the Walter Baker Chocolate 
Mills made its debut in a_ building 
erected upon the site of the old powder 
mill, and, strange to say, its birth was 
due to an act.of charity. 

‘James Boies, an emigrant from Ire- 
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ranging with Wentworth and Stone to 
allow him a part of their sawmill, 
established him in the business of 
chocolate making, just before the open- 
ing of the new year of 1765. Hanan 
proved an industricus, hard-working 
man, and his business, the first of its 
kind in America, was a success. Both 
his work and his life came to a close, 
however, in 1780, and the business 
which he began was continued by Dr. 
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land, discovered a countryman, John 


Hanan by name, wandering aimlessly 
about Adams Street, in a destitute and 
disheartened condition. Upon inquiry, 
he learned that Hanan had been a 
chocolate maker in the old country, and 
had emigrated in the hope of bettering 
his condition, but failing to find choco- 
late mills in the new world, he was at 
a loss for employment and funds. 
Boies at once offered a helping hand 
to the discouraged wayfarer, and ar- 


James Baker, who had been a staunch 
friend of the founder. 

Upon the death of Dr. Baker, the 
mill fell to his son, Edmund Baker, who 
in turn left it to his son Walter, in. 
whose name the business still remains. 
In 1854 Henry L. Pierce, a relative, 
succeeded Walter Baker in the direc- 
tion of the business and under his man- 
agement it grew into one of the larg- 
est industries of its kind in the world. 
In 1895 the business was mcorporated 
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under the laws of Massachusetts. 
From a room in the old Milton saw- 
mill, it has grown to a plant now oc- 
cupying six mills in Dorchester and 
Milton, which cover a ground space of 
about eight acres and stands to-day a 
noble monument to the good deed of 
one man to a fellow countryman. 

In speaking of Milton’s business sec- 
tion, it is impossible to overlook a por- 
tion of Dorchester, known as the Lower 
Mills, and. so closely allied with the 
town south of the river that it is gen- 
erally referred to as Milton Lower 
Mills, as designated upon the trolley 
cars which run from Pierce Square to 
East Milton. 

The car barns of the Boston Elevated 
Road situated at the termination of 
Dorchester Avenue on one side of this 
square are marked “Milton Car 
Barns,” and when the Ashmont and 
Milton cars reach this destination, the 
conductors announce “Milton, end of 


”? 


the route,” thus leading the stranger 
to believe that Pierce Square is in Mil- 
ton, although it is at least three min- 
utes walk before one crosses the bridge 
which marks the dividing line between 
the two towns. 

To be sure, Milton has manufac- 
tories, stores, and banks of its own, but 
owing to the fact that the majority 
of these are on Adams Street, just 
across the river from Pierce Square, 
they serve merely to complete the sec- 
tion of which the above named square 
is the principal part. 

Many old buildings are also found 
in these Lower Mills, among others an 
old village inn, built in 1809, while 
a little further upon Washington Street 
the store of J. C. Talbot, a man well 
known in the public life of Milton, has 
stood for the past ninety-four years, 
having been built in 1815 by the grand- 
father of its present owner. 

Upon the Adams Street side of this 
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square, near the office building of the 
Chocolate Mills, another well-known 
enterprise is housed in the large build- 
ing occupied by the Mason Regulator 
Company. 

Some twenty-five or six years ago 
its founder, Mr. William Mason, in- 
vented a device for use upon steam en- 
gines, called a regulator; the invention 
was welcomed by engineers all over 
the country and Mr. Mason continued 
to invent machines of this character 
until his valves, pumps, and governors 
are used in all parts of the gloke. He 
maintains foreign agencies in all the 
principles countries of the eastern 
hemisphere, as well as those of our 
own continent. He is ranked among 
the well-known inventors of modern 
history. 

Just. across the bridge in Milton, 
near the immense store houses of the 
Chocolate Mills, the large grain ele- 
vator of Swan & Babcock, with its con- 
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necting houses and office, lend an air 
of importance to this busy little center. 
The Strangman Manufacturing Com- 
pany also give employment to a large 
number of wood-workers, machinists, 
and wheelwrights in their carriage 
manufactory and repair shop nearby. 

A short walk from Milton’s business 
section takes one to Milton Hill, which 
is another interesting point connected 
with Massachusetts’ early history. 
Here Thomas Hutchinson, last of the 
Royal Governors to rule the British 
Provinces of North America, built his 
residence in 1743 and established that 
exclusive social standard which is still 
a distinct feature of this part of Milton. 
Although well liked by his colonists, 
and a most honorable man, Governor 
Hutchinson was no match for the 
spirit of rebellion which seized his 
people in 1774, and realizing his in- 
adequacy, he abandoned his post and 
went to England, the home of his an- 
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cestors, leaving his Milton Hill house 
in charge of his son. In the turbulent 
times which followed, the property was 
confiscated, however, and falling into 
other hands, the furnishings were later 
sold at public auction. 

In 1812 the property was purchased 
by Barney Smith, one of whose de- 
scendants, Miss Mary Rivers,still owns 
and occupies the mansion. Little of 
the old house remains, however, as re- 
pairs and additions have converted the 
dwelling into a magnificent residence 
of a more modern type, but the beauti- 
ful gardens, with their grass walks and 
ancient trees, are little changed from 
those grounds which were the Gov- 
enor’s pride. Just below the west- 
ern entrance a large arbor leads 
into the gardens and out upon. the 
principal grass walk. 

From the eastern windows, the view, 
though prenrgn d different, is not less 
striking than that which overlooks the 
gardens, for here nature has formed 
a garden after her own fancy, which 
is seldom outdone by human efforts. 

Down across Hutchinson’s Field, 
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which the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion has purchased for the free use and 
enjoyment of the people, the eye 
travels out upon those famous Milton 
Marshes, where at low tide the Nepon- 
set River, strangely sensitive to the 
color of sky and tree, loafs idly among 
the thick grass, as though reluct- 
ant to surrender its burden to wait- 
ing ocean. 

Just beyond the residence of Miss 
Rivers is the home of Miss Dorothy 
Forbes. 

Continuing across Milton Hill on 
Adams Street, one passes the Peabody 
estate, the Cunningham estate, and 
several Forbes estates, coming eventu- 
ally to the estate of R. B. Forbes, 
whose father was an extensive trav- 
eler in foreign lands. He imported 
many rare and beautiful ornaments 
from China and at one time topped the 
entire wall which fronts the estate with 
china tiling. Mr. Forbes’ china wall 
became famous in Milton and people 
came from a distance to see the unique 
barrier. The present owner of the es- 
tate decided to have it removed later, 
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and to-day there is nothing about the 
estate that even suggests its existence. 

Near the settlement of East Milton, 
Adams Street leads into Squantum 
Street, which in turn crosses the tracks 
of the N. Y., N. H. & H. Railroad. 
Right here is another interesting relic 
for the historian, a section of the road- 
bed and a frog from the first railroad 
built in America, which was laid from 
the quarries just over the Quincy line, 
through Milton to the Neponset River 
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century, Benjamin Crehore, one of 
those rare individuals who are “Jack 
of all trades” and master of each, built 
a little shop on the right-hand side of 
Adams Street, a little back from the 
river. Attracting much notice by his 
genius, the manager of an opera com- 
pany about to play at the old Federal 
Street Theatre in Boston brought him 
a battered old bass viol, much needed 
in the orchestra, but so out of repair as 
to be useless, there being no place then 
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for the transportation of granite in the 
construction of Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment, stone for which, though quar- 
ried in Quincy, was cut in Milton. 
Unlike the railroads of to-day, the 
ties for this first steel-way were 
of solid granite, laid lengthwise end 
to end, about five feet apart, upon 
which the rails were securely fastened 
with iron pins. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth 


in existence where musical instruments 
were repgired. Soon mastering its 
mechanism, Crehore repaired the in- 
strument, making it even better than 
in its original state. This success so 
elated the mechanic that he at once 
began the manufacture of violins, and 
in 1798 succeeded in completing the 
first violin made in this country. 
Turning his attention to larger in- 
struments, he began work upon a piano 
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and in 1800 completed the first piano 


made in America. He continued the 
manufacture of pianos for some time, 
until other enterprises claimed his er- 
ratic fancy, when he sold the piano 
business to Allen & Babcock, who built 
a factory upon Washington Street, 
Boston. This came later into the hands 
of Chickering & Mackey, who lost the 
factory by fire early in the nineteenth 
century, after which Chickering alone 
continued the business, establishing 
that immense factory still standing on 
Tremont Street, and now known as 
Chickering & Son. 

Becoming interested in a student of 
Milton Academy, who had lost a leg 
in the War of 1812 and sought an edu- 
cation to enable himself to gain a liveli- 
hood, Crehore decided to furnish him 
a substitute for the lost limb. After 
some experimenting, he succeeded in 
making a jointed leg, which proved to 
be an efficient aid to the unfortunate 


soldier-student. This was the first arti- 
ficial limb made in the new world. 

A short distance beyond Mattapan 
Square on the Blue Hill Parkway is 
the Leopold Morse Home, founded in 
1888 under the title of Boston Home 
for Aged and Infirm Hebrews. In 
1894 the name was changed in honor of 
the founder, when it was decided to 
gradually convert the institution into 
an orphanage. Although supported in 
the main by the Jewish societies of 
Greater Boston, the home has received 
many endowments from prominent 
members of Hebrew families. 

Another institution, supported by the 
charity of Milton residents, is the Mil- 
ton Convalescent’s Home and Hospital 
at East Milton, where the poorest Mil- 
ton residents are treated free of charge 
and accommodation is also given to 
those more fortunate citizens who are 
able and do pay well for care. Situated 
upon rising ground, with its tennis 






































courts, croquet grounds, and extensive 
woodland pathways, this Home has 
proved a godsend to many a tired 
mother and ailing child. 

Milton contains quarries of fine gran- 
ite, with all her other industries. Mr. 
P. T. Maguire, who has just completed 
that beautiful Pilgrim Monument 
which is attracting so much attention 
at Provincetown, shipped the finest 
stones used in its construction from his 
Milton quarry. 

G. H. Bent’s cracker bakery at East 
Milton is a very interesting factory of 
its kind, for here the little water 
cracker so well known to every house- 
keeper is baked in the selfsame manner 
employed by Mr. Bent’s ancestor, Jo- 
siah Bent, who made the first crackers 
in America at his home on Highland 
Street, Milton, in 1801, later establish- 
ing the factory now owned by the Na- 
tional Buscuit Company at the corner 
of Central Avenue and Elliot Street. 
Old Dutch ovens are heated by burning 
in each a bundle of fagots bought at 
two cents from Milton boys, who 
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gather them from the woodlands, after 
which the floors of the ovens are 
thoroughly washed with soft water, 
then covered with the little crackers, 
which are made entirely from flour and 
water. 

But the man who really “cuts the 
most ice” in Milton is J. A. Turner, 
whose estate numbering 75 acres is 
situated upon Central Avenue. The 
pretty pond in the rear of his residence 
makes a pleasant variation in the land- 
scape during the warmer seasons, and, 
aided by Jack Frost, yields a rich har- 
vest during the winter months. 

Down among the shops, stores, and 
factories at Milton Lower Mills an old 
house still maintains its original posi- 
tion and form, although it has 
watched the decay and destruction of 
every comrade of its youth. A marble 
slab near its weather-beaten entrance 
tells the story of this, the cradle of 
our liberty. The inscription follows: 

“In this mansion, on the 9th Sep- 


‘tember, 1774, at the meeting of the 


delegates of every town and district 














in the County of Suffolk, the memor- 
able Suffolk Resolves were adopted. 
They were reported by Maj.-Gen. Jo- 
seph Warren, who fell in their defense 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, June 17th, 
1775. ‘They were approved by the 
members of the Continental Congress 
at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, on 
Sept. 17th. 1774. The resolves to 
which the immortal Patriot here first 
gave utterance, and the heroic deeds 
of that eventful day on which he fell, 
led the way to American Independ- 
ence. 

“Posterity will acknowledge that 
virtue which ‘preserved them free and 
happy.” 

This house, built by Daniel Vose, 
is probably the oldest building in Mil- 
ton, still preserved in its original de- 
sign. The old Churchill house on 
Adams Street at the head of Churchill’s 
Lane was built in 1740, but has been 
modernized until very little of its 
original architecture remains. 

A large family of Gullivers once 
lived at Algerine Corner, now Union 
Square, East Milton; one of these 
while visiting England told great 
stories of the new world to Dean 
Swift. It is claimed that Swift drew 
his inspiration for “Gulliver’s Travels” 
from these exaggerated tales. 

At the corner of Canton Avenue 
and Vose Lane stands the house where 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney spent the 
greater part of her married life. All 
of those books which have delighted 
the hearts of girls, as well as grown 
people, were written here. Shortly 
before her death in March, 1906, her 
last book entitled “Biddy’s Episodes” 
was published. Mrs. Carolyn Lesiie 
Fields, her daughter, also a noted 
author, lived here. 

This same house was once the home 
of that noted soldier, Major-General 
E. V. Sumner, for whom was named 
the Milton Post, G. A. R. 

The orator Wendell Phillips was a 
resident of Milton and now sleeps in 
the Milton Cemetery, as also does Dr. 
William Rimmer, the artist. 

Near the residence of A. H. Hobson, 
on Brook Road, stands the oldest elm 
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tree in Milton. Its girth one yard 
from the ground is over twelve feet. 
A red oak near the home of F. E. 
Sanford is over seventeen feet in cir- 
cumference at the same height. 

Two banks find support in Milton, a 
savings bank and the Blue Hil! Na- 
tional Bank. Mr. Samuel Gannett is 
president, whose board of directors in- 
cludes several of the most successful 
business men of both Dorchester and 
Milton Lower Mills. 

An enterprising little weekly news- 
paper, edited by Charles F. Marden and 
known as the “Milton Record,” occu- 
pies a part of the same building in 
which the banks are located. 

The Blue Hills of Milton are too 
well known to require a description 
here. Much has been written regard- 
ing their attractions. They have 
proved an inspiration to many able 
writers, but so varied and indescrib- 
able are the beauties seen from their 
summit that endless efforts on the part 
of the scribe would still leave a fresh 
subject for his successor. From the top 
of Great Blue Hill one hundred and 
twenty-five towns may be identified by 
a building, light, or mountain, with 
the aid of a glass, which is able to 
pierce the horizon for sixty-eight miles 
inland, as well as reveal the lights on 
Cape Ann, forty miles seaward. This 
fact is the more remarkable when one 
learns that this elevation is only 635 
feet above sea level, yet the highest 
point within ten miles of the coast, 
from southern Maine to Florida. 
~ Many people believe that the Mete- 
orological Observatory on the peak of 
Great Blue Hill is the property of the 
state, like the surrounding lands which 
were secured to the public in 1894. 
This impression is erroneous, for Mr. 
A. Lawrence Rotch, Meteorological 
Director of Harvard College, estab- 
lished this observatory in 1885 at his 
own expense, maintaining it since that 
time at a cost of $4000 a year. Mr. 


Rotch’s residence on Canton Avenue 
in the shadow of the hill which bears 
the monument of his scientific re- 
search, is one of the many beautiful 
homes of this section. 
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The estate of th: late Ex-Governor 
Wolcott, still occupied by his widow, 
is also situated upon this end of Can- 
ton Avenue. 

Not far from the home of Mr. 
Rotch one comes to a most imposing 
gateway, whose graceful arch of na- 
tural stone forms a connecting link be- 
tween the gatekeeper’s lodge and the 
power house. Far up the graveled 
driveway a magnificent stone mansion 
rests contentedly among the velvet 
lawns. W. E. C. Eustice, a noted 
scientist, is its fortunate possessor. 

Many Boston business men reside in 
this quarter of Milton, whose homes 
though modern are yet both beauti- 
ful and artistic. The residence of C. 
E. Guild on Atherton Street is a fair 
example of this type, while the beauti- 
ful gardens surrounding it are un- 
rivaled by any. 

Mr. Francis Hart of Central Avenue 
is another business man whose resi- 
dence is worthy of note, as well as Mr. 
Dudley Talbot of Canton Avenue, 
Lower Mills. . 

Milton, with its 7640 inhabitants, can 
boast of one and one-eleventh acres to 
each individual, its wealth in taxable 
property amounting to $23,864,970. 

Just beyond the Blue Hills on the 
southwestern boundary of Milton, a 
little pond smiles up at the observa- 


tory, as though hiding from the land-. 


scape artist who accidentally dropped 
it among the thickly grown woodland. 


Wide fields extending from its shore 
towards the mountain bear those 
indisputable marks of the successful 
farmer. Farmer Houghton, who once 
owned this beautiful property and for 
whom the pond was eventually named, 
was also one of the earliest settlers 
in Milton. Although the old home- 
stead has given place to buildings 
better suited to the public, who now 
enjoy the possession of this once fer- 
tile farm and well-stocked pond, many 
fruit trees planted by farmer owners 
still remain. 

Although the Metropolitan Park 
Commission have made many useful 
additions to the facilities for general 
comfort, that strange influence which 
is so strong about abandoned or de- 
molished country homes is plainly felt 
as one saunters idly about the shore 
or meadows, as though the departed 
owners still hovered in spirit over the 
ruined hearthstone, once held so sacred 
to the fires of home. Pleasant groves 
for picnic parties are found upon the 
opposite shore, which are well patron- 
ized when the freedom of a holiday 
turns loose the city’s children of toil. 

Merry parties in boats and canoes 
sport about upon the bosom of the tiny 
lake, their laughter echoing from the 
mountains, often rivaling the notes of 
the song bird, until approaching even- 
ing sends them homeward, with happy 
hearts invoking the richest blessings 
upon those favorite parks in Milton. 
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GLEN NOBLE* 


By WINSLOW HALL 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HE pup—old Mingo’s successor 
—was asleep on the wolf-rug 
before the fire, too tired with 
play and his night’s lesson with the 
sheep to more than raise his velvety 
head, beat a thump or two on the floor 
with his tail and then, getting a word 
of comradeship, to sink back into 
dreamland with a sigh of contentment. 

Glen drew up a great, leather arm- 
chair to the fire, lit a pipe, and with 
his feet on the fender, took up his unin- 
terrupted train of reflection. 

He knew so well every rod, every 
foot of the outlying territory, that in 
his mind, seated snugly by the fire, he 
could journey here and there, seeing 
every physical object for miles around 
as vividly as though actually visiting 
them. Idly he peopled all the well- 
known localities with the scenes of his 
boyhood, but wherever he went Con- 
stance, the chum of his youth, was 
present. 

He winced a little as he thought how 
seldom he had dwelt upon her and her 
fortune during the year and a half 
prior to his experiences in the city; 
how utterly, almost, he had permitted 
her, his old-time playmate, to drift out 
of his mind. He wondered if she had 
been lonesome, had cared at all. He 
tried to put himself in his old-time 
relation with her as girl and boy, con- 
tent in each other’s company, pleying 
over the meadows and vales and to 
conjure if, perhaps, that playmate 
comradeship might have ripened in her 
bosom to a fonder sentiment for him. 

He sighed deeply over the problem 
of his position and leaned forward to 
rap the ashes from his pipe onto the 
hearth. The pup unclosed his deep, 
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sentimental eyes and whacked the rug 
companionably with his bushy tail. 

Glen smiled down upon him. “Men 
are strange creatures,” he said medi- 
tatively, and the tail thumped twice or 
thrice. “Selfish and inhuman where 
their hearts are concerned,” he con- 
tinued, laying his hand on the silken 
head, and the dog kissed the straying 
fingers with his moist, velvety tongue. 

And yet, as he settled back into the 
depths of his chair, Glen felt no self- 
accusement in his heart because, be- 
tween his mind’s eye and the mental 
picture of the fair face and form of his 
old-time playmate, gentle and trustful, 
matured to sweetest fullness of young 
womanhood, the face and figure of an- 
other for a moment intervened: be- 
cause, for an instant, he heard again 
the swish of a silken robe, felt the fra- 
grance of dark, wavy hair and saw the 
bright eyes and crimson, pursed lips of 
her living anthesis. 

For Glen knew, as well as he knew 
right from wrong, that the infatuation 
he had thought true love, which he 
had borne for that other, was as dead 
in his heart, as beyond resurrection as 
a flower consumed to dead ash in the 
flame. 

He would still admire her and treas- 
ure her memory; there would still be 
the charm of her voice in his thoughts 
of her; her manner, her appearance, her 
winning accomplishments would dwell 
with him. He foresaw, he thought, and 
that without an atom of regrét, that 
the time would soon come when Jes- 
sica, her greater self conquering, would 
come to love her husband wholly and 
well—when children should be laid in 
her arms and when the dreams of her 
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youth should lie dormant in her heart, 
unforgotten, it may be but potent. 

All that had been was nothing for 
repining. He canvassed them all and 
found nothing for regretting. He 
would share them openly with Con- 
stance; he would leave nothing for 
conjecture, and she, the soul of truth 
and loyalty, might judge him. 

And thus he decided: He would go 
to her openly, frankly, tell her all, 
acknowledging his mistakes and his 
errors. And how much, how very much 
he had to tell! His heart smote him 
as he thought how he had been robbed 
of opportunity to pour out to her his 
thanks for her devotion and sacrifice 
to him. But he would make it all clear 
to her. Of any suspicion of doubt 
relating to the terrible charge which 
had been brought against him with 
relation to John Carter’s death, not an 
iota appealed to him. Any such, any 
memory of that, between these two was 
buried in an abysmal tomb of forget- 
fulness. It was only his waywardness 
of heart, only his forgetfulness of her 
goodness that troubled him. 

But he was too manly to waste time 
in repining. He might regret what had 
been, but the consequerces of his folly 
he would face boldly. If he was mis- 
taken; if Constance did not care for 
him in the way he hoped; if time and 
his neglect had chilled her affection; if 
there was another—well, he sighed 
deeply. He would take as a soldier 
meets death, as a man takes a man’s 
portion, such a blow if it came—take 
it quietly, unflinchingly, and the world 
never should know, for, thank God, 
there are loves as far above mere greed 
for possession, mere lust to be loved 
as heaven from earth; a love that in 
itself is all-sufficient, that knoweth not 
selfishness and delights in the happi- 
ness of others. 

Glen rose abruptly from his chair 
and passed his hand swiftly across his 
forehead. Then he went into the hall- 
way and calling down to the folks 
below that they might close up the 
house when they were of a mind to, he 
whistled to the puppy and went into 
his bedroom, closing the door upon 
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the world and its strange riddles and 


- perplexities after him. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Easter came—a day balmy, golden, 
full of promise. - 

Mrs. Marsh, who had been up at 
Doctor Grey’s all day, came home at 
supper time and told Glen that Con- 
stance had arrived an hour since and 
had asked for him. 

At the tea table the old housekeeper 
was worried. Glen seemed to have no 
relish for his food. She asked him if 
he was well and he replied “fine” in 
such a boyish treble and looked at her 
with such a depth of mystifying lights 
in his brown eyes, that her fears were 
allayed, but her wonderment deepened. 

So soon as he could, Glen excused 
himself and soon departed from the 
house, dressed as for special occasion 
and whistling softly the chorus from 
Il Trovatore. 

He walked across lots, paths he and 
Constance so often had trod together, 
pausing beneath the old, sacred syca- 
more, with its memories; at the clay- 
bank, where they two made pies and 
played at married life; by the stile, with 
its worn steps, where they had so often 
parted, and it was deep dusk and twi- 
light when he at last reached Doctor 
Grey’s. 

The doctor was just emerging from 
the doorway onto the side veranda 
as Glen came up. 

“Howdy, Glen!” he cried, catching 
sight of the young man, and there 
seemed, somehow, to be an added 
warmth and pathos in his tone. “Glad 
to see you. Thought you’d be over. 
Jehosophat!” It was the one real heavy 
word that the doctor permitted himself. 
“IT most forgot, Glen. We need some 
hearts-ease for the supper table. We 
haven’t eaten yet. - Won’t you get it 
while I shut up the chickens? You'll 
find some in full flower at the end of 
the middle patch in the garden. 

Glen knew well where the pansies 
grew and he moved rapidly down the 
garden lawn. 

At the walk’s ending, where the land 
dropped away to the valley and the 























pearly west, Constance was standing, 
looking off to the distant hills. 

“Constance!” 

Glen’s footsteps had been inaudible 
on the pliant turf and he had her in his 
arms before she realized that he was 
near. 

She did not struggle. In her heart 
she knew—had guessed for long. 

“Oh, Glen, Glen,” was all she could 
say, and she said it with difficulty. 
“You great, big bear. Was it for this 
that—— 

“Yes,” he interrupted her, “for this.” 
And then, holding her close he tried to 
tell her what he had so often planned 
to say; to pour out to her all his past: 
to make clean his heart of self-resent- 
ment and idle thought; to tell her all 
that had been between Jessica and him- 
self, and then let her judge. But he 
had no more than said Jessica’s name 
than her hand that was not captive 
stole up to his shoulder and she turned 
her sweet face up to him. Her eyes 
were brimming, but a smile lit all her 
features. She laid her fingers restiain- 
ingly on his lips. 

“Don’t, Glen,” she said. “I under- 
stand. She was a dear, sweet girl; I 
do not blame you. There is nothing 
for me to forgive.” 

He could not speak, there was such 
fullness in his heart. He pressed her 
brown head to his shoulder and kissed 
her hair and brow. 

“And you love me, Constance?” 

“Yes, Glen. I always did.” 

He raised her dear face and kissed 
her lips, not passionately, but with 
reverence, and then, with his arms 
about her, he led her to the seat by the 
vine-clad trellis. There he drew her 
head down on his shoulder and she 
nestled in his arms like a tired bird, 
safe home after a long day’s voyaging. 

“Oh, Glen,” she whispered, when he 
would let her, “how | J should have 
missed you. Yes, yes,’ ’ she exclaimed, 
laughing up at him; ‘ ‘must I needs keep 
saying it? Well, well, I love you, I 
love you, I love you. No; I can never 
tell you how much—can never tell you 
at all if you keep acting that way. 

And then, as they sat silent, the yel- 
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low moon of a sudden pushed her sharp 
prow above the far hills, one brilliant 
star her consort, and flooded the valley 
with her gentle light. Higher the 
barge of the night sea rode, and as the 


darkness lifted, the whole world 
seemed receding, leaving the two 
young lovers alone. 

EPILOGUE. 


The simple narrative of Glen Noble, 
a son of New England, is nearly done. 
The larger story of the Silent Con- 
quest, which once was to have been 
our caption, that at times has been sug- 
gested here, may not be written now. 
For it is present history, and Time 
alone may write it as the years go on. 

In coming days, when that great 
author shall finally write “finis” to that 
story, too, my simple one may, per- 
chance, be remembered casually of 
men. Then only, fortified by knowl- 
edge of events, shall they be compe- 
tent to say truly if I in my day builded 
good or ill; if, in brief, the signs of the 
present time were heeded, and the sons 
of our foresires redeemed their herit- 
age of the soil or lost it utterly by 
default to another race and people. 

A later day and a later season and 
once more and for the last time we 
look abroad over the fair fields round 
about Cass Corners. 

Fair and fertile bask the acres of the 
Carter farm beneath the noontide sun, 
stretching, broad and billowly from 
the honeysuckle shaded porch where 
Glen sits, to far beyond the Corners. 

There, to the southward rears the 
bald top of Sugarloaf, the grand old 
patriarch with its many legends. Yon- 
der, in the gateway of the hills, where, 
in serried ranks, the talking pines are 
marshaled up the careering heights, 
scintillates the silvery ribbon of the 
river, flowing, placid, to the sea. 

Nearer to, where the fru‘tful, 
watered valley lends a tone of deeper 
greenery to the view, a herd of Ayr- 
shire cows are grazing peacefully, the 
mottled white and bay of their glossy 
sides lending a tinge of quiet anima- 
tion to the scene; and higher up, in a 
stumpy pasture lot, which Glen cleared 
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last winter, a drove of Southdown and 
Hampshire sheep add just the needed 
detail to the pastoral scene. 

Sweeping houseward from the val- 
ley, and up to the greensward of the 
lawn, come the tillage lands, fat with 
promise of labor’s just reward. The 
south meadow this season is down to 
corn, and its breast-high, even-planted 
stalks form a compact flood of chang- 
ing green, that slightly billows like an 
inland sea, and the dreamy rustle of 
blade on blade comes with the sound 
of a creeping tide on a shelving shore. 
The meadow bordering on the east is 
verdant with the new emerald of just 
started rowan, where a heavy harvest 
of mixed grasses has been garnered and 
stored to the roof-tree in the mammoth 
barn. Everywhere broods peace and 
plenty. 

It is now nearly thrice twelve months 
since the date of the locally famous 
wedding, and the Carter and Noble 
farms have long since been made one 
great possession. And as Glen in the 
rest of the noontide hour looked abroad 
over the acres that he ruled and com- 
pared them with what would probably 
have been his lot had he not, as the 
Major said, been true to his country’s 
calling, his heart swelled with grati- 
tude to Providence and his lips 
breathed fervently a prayer of thanks. 

Not that his battles were won and 
over! Far from it. New respons‘bili- 
ties rose each day; but, as Stevenson 
has said so well: “To travel well is a 
better thing than to arrive, and the 
true success is to labor.” 

“Tt is not meant,” wrote one of God’s 
noblest noblemen, “that the enjoy- 
ments of life should be few and intense, 
but many and gentle; and great happi- 
ness is the sun of a multitude of drops. 
* * * They who are seeking en- 
joyment in remote ways, abandoning 
the very things that make me su- 
premely joyful, a hope of immortality, 
a present and paternal God, the sun, the 
face of the world, the clouds, the trees. 
and the birds which keep house in 
them, and the air, the innumerable 
grass. It is not anything that I own; 
it is no stroke of good fortune, no 


special success that rejoices me. It is 
nothing but the influence of these 
things in which every man has com- 
mon possession—days, nights, forests, 
mountains, atmosphere, universal and 
unmonopolized nature. But having 
eyes they will not see, and ears they 
will not hear, anda heart they will 
not understand. As the old prophet 
touched his servant’s eyes, and he be- 
held the mountains filled with the 
angels and chariots of God, and feared 
no more; so, methinks, if I could bring 
the eager thousands forth who pant 
and strive for joy, only for joy, and un- 
seal their eyes, they should behold and 
know assuredly that happiness was not 
in all the places where they delve and 
vex themselves. In the presence of 
these heavenly hours, riches touched 
with the finger of God, would say, ‘Joy 
is not in me.’ Fame would say, ‘It is 
not in me.’” 

Beecher loved the country and he 
preached the country because of that 
love, but higher and before even his 
devotion to it, prompting most of his 
preaching of it, was a humanitarian 
principle. 

In Glen’s cup of happiness there was 
but one bitterness, and he sighed with 
the pain of regret as his gaze wandered 
across the gray, heavy *ighway to the 
meadow on its opposite side, where, 
in the centre of luxuriant green, the 
little burial plot lay, its white skafts 
glistening, over which vines twined 
luxuriously, trained by loving hands. 

The Grey and the Carter acres had 
not been united, for the old doctor still 
drove on his rounds, but in his journey- 
ings through the neighborhood on his 
errands of mercy he often, in the heat 
of the lofg days, dozed in the deep 
hood of his chaise and dreamed of 
the time when they would be. He was 
often a visitor upon Glen and Con- 
stance, and several times since they 
had been married the Major had driven 
over from Ludlow to the farm. 

Upon such occasions, at the conclu- 
sion of a merry repast, he and the doc- 
tor would draw their chairs in the 
shade of the veranda and while away 
the long, dreamy hours. The tide of 




















undesirable immigration was still 
sweeping over the country, and the 
native-born were drifting away. These 
conditions the two old patriots dis- 
cussed with animation and their hearts 
were often sore with regret, but they 
had done what they could to better 
the conditions and their solace was to 
be found in that fact. 

Avallonea, the lawyer in nafne only, 
is in prison, serving a twenty years’ 
penalty, imposed by the federal court 
for perjury and false registration under 
the immigration laws. 

Of Clarence Burland little news ever 
came back to these hills. After Bur- 
land senior had been delivered his cer- 
tificate of election for value received, 
and he went to Washington, his famous 
country place changed hands, and the 
ill-reared son never came back to the 
scene of his early escapades. He was 
last heard of vaguely as a participant 
in a Texas feud. 

The summer after she had left home, 
Flora, wedded but deserted, crept back 
to the scene of her girlhood, weary and 
alone. Knowing that she had been 
more sinned against than sinning, Con- 
stance and Glen would have received 
her and offered her a home, but she 
would accept nothing from any of 
them, save the old doctor’s ministra- 
tion, and then, silently accepting Glen’s 
offer, she laid her dead child by the 
side of the mound where loving ones 
with breaking hearts had lain brcken- 
hearted Allan MacLaren that spring, 
and then went away, a silent, remorse- 
ful figure, out into the world. 

Of another, Badessiao, it is fitting 
to tell. He lived to be tortured bv his 
memory only a few months. There 
was no human witness to the manner 
by which fate devised to remove him. 
All that was known of the incident was 
what he told ramblingly. He was found 
one morning in his ramshackle stable, 
bloody, mangled, and nearly dead. He 
had some difficulty wich the worn-out 
horse, which he used a: a medium for 
venting his bitternes of soul, and had 
attacked it savagely with a pitchfork. 
Goaded by pain beyond further endur- 
ance, the animal had turned on its per- 
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secutor and crowded the man into a 
stall, striking and stamping up%n him 
until he lay in a swoon. 

They carried the victim of his own 
truculence into the house and there 
laid him on a bed. He lingered for 
several hours in torture and then died, 
but before his soul went home he made 
a full confession of his murder of John 
Carter and the statement was duly wit- 
nessed for presentation to the court. 

The old Copley place, however, was 
not permitted to revert to undesirable 
hands. It was bought by Glen and the 
doctor and brought again to a high 
state of cultivation. Lovking about for a 
tenant for the house, Gle1 wrote a letter 
to the Stapletons, and both Mrs. Staple- 
ton and Alec were overjoyed at the 
chance to forsake a wolf’s hole in a 
city tenement block and get back to 
the country. 

Arrangements were made for them 
to take the buildings and a portion of 
the acreage and work it on shares, and 
once more the widow was back, as she 
termed it, “to God’s country.” 

Jessica? Ah, yes, Jessica! I had 
almost hoped you would have forgot- 
ten to ask, until I had told my story 
and gone on down the highway of 
time, thanking you for the cheer of 
your company, but hastening on round 
the corner to be lost to identification 
in the busy throng. 

Then you would have speculated and 
chosen that conclusion seemingly the 
most logical because nearest your 
heart. It would scarce have been 
honest to you, you who have so kindly 
let me bide awhile with you for the 
mere return of a little story, imper- 
fectly told. But I was near to risking 
the blame, for, if truth must—and it 
must—abide to the end, I—I 

But there is another way up to it! 

You recollect how Hawthorne closes 
the last page of his Blithedale Romance: 
“There is one secret—I have concealed 
it all along, and never meant to let the 
least whisper of it escape—one foolish 
little secret. * * * It is an absurd thing 
for a man in his afternoon * * * 
an absurd thing ever to nave happened. 
* * * But it rises in my throat—so 
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undesirable immigration was still 
sweeping over the country, and the 
native-born were drifting away. These 
conditions the two old patriots dis- 
cussed with animation and their hearts 
were often sore with regret, but they 
had done what they could to better 
the conditions and their solace was to 
be found in that fact. 
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is in prison, serving a twenty years’ 
penalty, imposed by the federal court 
for perjury and false registration under 
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Of Clarence Burland little news ever 
came back to these hills. After Bur- 
land senior had been delivered his cer- 
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and he went to Washington, his famous 
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secutor and crowded the man into a 
stall, striking and stamping up2n him 
until he lay in a swoon. 
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laid him on a bed. He lingered for 
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once more the widow was back, as she 
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almost hoped you would have forgot- 
ten to ask, until I had told my story 
and gone on down the highway of 
time, thanking you for the cheer of 
your company, but hastening on round 
the corner to be lost to identification 
in the busy throng. 

Then you would have speculated and 
chosen that conclusion seemingly the 
most logical because nearest your 
heart. It would scarce have been 
honest to you, you who have so kindly 
let me bide awhile with you for the 
mere return of a little story, imper- 
fectly told. But I was near to risking 
the blame, for, if truth must—and it 
must—abide to the end, I—I 
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“There is one secret—I have concealed 
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an absurd thing ever to nave happened. 
* * * But it rises in my throat—so 
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let it come. I—I myself—was in love 
—with—Priscilla.” 

And ‘so, before that which I had 
rather not write is said, I would have 
hastened away, abashed but relieved, 
and like the paying guest departing, 
who discovers he has been given an 
excess of change, I should have at- 
tempted by the effusivness of my leave- 
taking to have distracted your thoughts 
from a proper reckoning. 

But, and there’s the rub! I might 
want to pass this way again. So I'll 
depart in peace, taking nothing of 
yours with me but friendship’s memory. 

It was a week earlier, and Glen was 
seated as now on the vine-shaded 
veranda overlooking the valley of 
peace. The day’s work was ende:! and 
the last shafts of crimson and gold were 
lying on the western hills. The rural 
postman had just brought the mail, 
and a part of it was the daily paper. 
ew Glen spread it out before 

im. 

He could not avoid it. There it was, 
splurged out in great, garish headlines: 
“Another divorce in Upper Tendom.” 

The heading sufficed. With consum- 
mate art all the hideous details were 
crowded into a dozen or so hlack- 
lettered lines. Incompatibility was 
alleged. As the laws of New York 
do not recognize that as grounds for 
divorce, the petitioner had gone to Da- 
kota to secure a residence. Glen read 
no more, but the face in the picture 
accompanying the story burned itself 
into his memory. 

Slowly he tore the paper into rib- 
bons and settled back in his chair, let- 
ting his gaze rove down the declivity 
of pasture and meadow, woodland and 
swale, and on up the heights te the 
glory of the sunset beyond. 

All, all spoke of peace, plenty, and 
contentment. 

He shook his strong young frame 
as though waking from a sleep, and 
was about to rise, but the sound of a 
voice from the house restrained him. 
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It was the voice of Constance, 
youthful, happy, and sweet, singing 
softly a lullaby. 

“Ol’ Mammy Coon am huntin’ in de dark- 

ness ob de bresh, 

Huntin’ fo’ a li’l one dat she los’. 

So shut yo’ eyes, ma baby, 
Or she sees dem shinin’ maybe, 

An’ she t’ink dat yo’ belong to her, ob 

korse. 

Dat li’l toon, he sof’. as silk, and brown as 

butternut, 

Eyes like stars a-twinklin’ in de night. 
How she tell de dif’fence ’tween yo’, 
W’en in de dusk she’s seen yo’, 

Less yo’ shut yo’ eyes an’ draw de latch 

string tight? 


But if dey shut, ma baby, den yo’ needn't 
be afeard. 
Mammy Coon, she hab to let yo’ be. 
She lonesome ’thout her sonny, 
But she ’bliged to trabble, honey, 
’Case I ’ow dis li’l coon belong to me!” 


She moved to where Glen sat and with 
her strong, brown hands that showed 
she was used to out-of-doors, she 
caressed the chestnut locks on his 
forehead as his head lay back. He 
reached up and captured one of the 
little hands and held it a willing pris- 
oner, while he smiled up into her 
laughing eyes. 

“Got that Glen boy to sleep, finally ?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” answered Constance, “I gave 
him that cotton mooley cow he’s de- 
voted to and-he went to sleep with it 
in his arms. The doctor says he’s a 
chip of the old block for love of ani- 
mals. I know he is for contrariness.” 

He pinched the firm, warm flesh of 
her arm in punishment. 

“Are you happy, dear?” she asked, 
bending her head until her brown hair 
swept his face. 

“Happy, my precious, my wife?” he 
replied. “Yes, very happy. Happy 
in the blessed heritage of toil and the 
strength to do it; happy in a few rare 
friendships; happy in the sight of 
these glorious, everlasting hills, and 
happy, O, my very own, in your dear 
love.” 


The End 


NNOTE—Readers of the magazine who have foun’ enjoyment in Winslow Hall’s story, “Glen Noble,” 
as it has appeared in these pages, will undoubtedly be pleased to possess the novel in book form. 
Necessarily the narrative has been considerably curtailed to fit it for serial publication, and much 


of the book that is sweet and strong has been unavoidably omitted. 


In its entirety, this exceptional 


story of New England, with its love, adventure, and wholesome sentiment will well repay a rereading. 





—The Editor. 

















THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


By WILDER D. QUINT 


' N YHEN a great and world-wide 

religious movement reaches 

a certain point in its develop- 
ment it is well for humanity in gen- 
eral, whether of it or outside it, to 
pause for a moment in the mad rush 
after material things and ask what it 
means; to survey it on all sides and 
from all angles impartially; to judge 
whence comes its strength and to esti- 
mate once and for all its appeal to the 
common heart of man. 

All but one of the tidal waves of re- 
ligion that we know to-day have his- 
torical perspective, and can simply and 
easily be accounted for. Judaism, 
Brahminism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Mohammedism, the Reformation—all 
have long since exhibited their own 
cause for being. Chance had no more 
part in their rising than it has in 
bringing to the gaze of mortals on 
this little spinning-top called the 
world some blazing comet marking 
the heavens with a trail of splendor 
never seen before by human eyes. 
And we are far enough away from the 
inception of them to recognize the 
truth. 

With that important spiritual and 
moral movement which has arisen 
within a generation and whose remark- 
able and ever-increasing power is a 
part of daily experience, the case is 
somewhat different. We find difficulty 
in seeing the forest because of the 
trees, so that a good many just and 
otherwise fair-minded observers are 
prone to lose their usual sense of per- 
spective in the viewing of a new reli- 
gion. That is why Christian Science, 


the latest and one of the most astonish- 
ing manifestations of mortal awaken- 
ing, arouses a violence of controver- 
sial assault wholly out of proportion 





to the placidity and poise with which 
it proceeds on its way. 

It is not difficult to find reasons for 
this bitterness; one is that the move- 
ment seems to threaten the perma- 
nence of certain special interests; an- 
other that its serene confidence in it- 
self somehow provokes its hotter-tem- 
pered foes to outbursts not wholly ju- 
dicious. But the chief and truest of all 
may justly be said to be, so far as the 
great masses of the people are con- 
cerned, that it is seen very much out 
of focus by those who will not, or can- 
not, sanely adjust their mental lenses. 

But however it is seen, whatever is 
thought of it, Christian Science is a 
present-day, active force that must be 
reckoned with. It is here, and appar- 
ently to stay. It is spreading over the 
whole world. It is drawing to itself 
thousands upon thousands of the un- 
satisfied in other denominations and as 
many more of the altogether un- 
churched. No longer can jeremiads 
from the pulpits of older religious in- 
stitutions drown out its voice; no more 
is the scorn of the medical profession 
it is so strongly influencing, sufficient 
to lessen its daily accessions of con- 
verts to any appreciable degree. If it 
ever were a theory, it is so no more, 
but a big, powerful, wealthy, highly in- 
tellectual condition that confronts us. 

Therefore, it is no longer the part of 
a sensible man to make faces like a lit- 
tle boy, or for any organization to 
bang on their tom-toms of abuse, hop- 
ing, like those mediaeval Chinese ar- 
mies, to put the enemy to rout by 
mere noise. The Christian Science co- 
horts are curiously indifferent to any- 
thing approaching an attempted stam- 
pede. 

One day, when a little more of that 
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highly essential time-perspective has 
been attained, some historian with a 
keen sense of the romantic in religion 
and the just appreciation of a mental 
concept that appeals to the heart, will 
write the story of the earlier days of 
Christian Science as it should be writ- 
ten. That time has not yet come. But 
even now there is a certain fascination 
in comparing the slender, tentative, 
half discouraging beginning with the 
triumphant facts of Igo9. 

Consider that only thirty years ago 
there was only one Christian Science 
Church in all the world—the original 
organization in Boston. Surely a far 
cry, an eloquent passage across the gap 
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SCIENTIST, KANSAS City, Mo. 


of time, from those first meetings in a 
little room with rarely more than a 
score in attendance, to the customary 
audiences of thousands in the majestic 
temple that is now the very cathedral 
of the faith, holding in its sheltering 
arms the lesser structure of the Mother 
Church, as dear to Scientists the world 
over as the ark of the covenant to old 
Judea. 

Much has been written and pictured 
of this magnificent church, second to 
none in America for beauty and dig- 
nity, and no further description of its 
architectural strength or its decorative 
skill is needed here. It may well be 
taken to represent Christian Science 
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aspiration as the smaller edifice in its 
embrace represents Christian Science 
faith. And more important than the 
mere grandeur of the temple, more typ- 
ical of the Scientists’ manner of ac- 
complishing things are the facts that 
the great church was built in two years 
and was free of debt at every stage of 
its construction. From out ten thou- 
sand purses flashed the golden tributes 
of love and gratitude that made this 
achievement unique in the world’s his- 
tory. 

Slowly enough, however, the Chris- 
tian Science movement emerged from 
Boston in its early days. In 1889, ten 
years after the founding of the first or- 
ganization, there were only eleven 
churches to fan into flame the latent 
fires of the faith. But the fanning was 
effective, the blaze ever increasing in 
warmth. A decade more saw three 
hundred and one churches; at the time 
the great temple in Boston was dedi- 
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cated (1906) there were six hundred 
and fifty-seven and two hundred and 
seventy-five societies not organized as 
churches. There is to-day an impres- 
sive total of seven hundred and forty- 
three churches and four hundred and 
forty-one societies, making one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-four soci- 
eties holding church services. In al- 
most every important city of the land 
at least one handsome edifice stands as 
a monument to a very genuine affec- 
tion—and in some there are more. 
New York has six Christian Science 
churches, Chicago nine, San Francisco 
three, Denver three, Hartford and New 
Haven two each, Indianapolis two, To- 
peka two, Baltimore two, Minneapolis 
six, Kansas City three, Omaha two, 
Albany two, Brooklyn three, Cleve- 
land three, Portland, Ore., two, Pitts- 
burg two, Providence two, Salt Lake 
City two, Seattle four, and so it goes. 
New churches are organizing from so- 
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cieties constantly, so that statistics of 
this sort can never be quite accurate 
or up to the moment. That fact should 
be kept in mind in the estimate of 
whatever figures are here given. 

In this connection no one who trav- 
els much can fail to note the striving 
for beauty that seems to actuate Chris- 
tian Scientists everywhere. They 
build churches of rare attractiveness ; 
seldom do we find one of bizarre de- 
sign or tawdry decoration, as too 
many of the religious homes of other 
denominations are. By some unex- 


plained subtlety these people, collec- 
tively, at any rate, are endowed with 
the great gift of good taste, so that 
their services for art are very real and 
There 


worthy of the highest praise. 
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is education of the best sort in the no- 
ble auditorium of the temple in Boston, 
or in the exquisite lines of the new 
church in Los Angeles. 

It was said in the beginning of this 


study that Christian Science was 
world-wide. That statement needs no 
qualifying, for it is common knowl- 
edge. Yet it is surprising to find to 
what extent it is true. There is hardly 
a meridian of the globe where a little 
band of believers intensely in earnest 
does not gather together on Sundays 
and Wednesdays to proclaim anew 
their allegiance to the faith. The stolid 
Boer of Johannesburg may witness 
this if he chooses ; the slant-eyed Celes- 
tial of Hong Kong may listen and mar- 
vel; the little brown folk of the Philip- 
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pines are welcome if they like; the In- 
dian of the Saskatchewan is not de- 
barred; the toilers on the Big Ditch 
have the opportunity to read and hear; 
the German “Herr Doctor,” the peon 
of Mexico, the great landed proprietor 
of England, the peasant of Guernsey, 
the gold hunter of Australia, the 
tongue-twisted Welshman, the boule- 
vardier of Paris, the piping Swiss 
shepherd—all may now know that this 
extraordinary thing known as Chris- 
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tian Science is in the world, and not a 
few of them accept it. Is it any won- 
der that the missionizing branches of 
the older churches look with amaze- 
ment on its journeys over the Seven 
Seas? 

No less suggestive and impressive is 
the growth of membership shown by 
the movement. In 1879 there were 26 
adherents of the faith. Ten years did 
little in the way of increase, for in 1889 
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there were but 450 members in the en- 
tire connection. Then began a really 
perceptible onward march. By 1894 
there were 2,536 under the new and at 
that time little understood banner; in 
half a decade more there were some- 
thing over 18,000. To-day the exact 
number is not known. It is certain, 
however, that the natural increase of 
members since 1906, when statistics 
were last collated, has been in the vi- 
cinity of 30 per cent, and as the figures 
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at that time were about 72,000 it is 
reasonable to set them at the present 
time in the vicinity of 100,000. This is 
a strict construction, of course, for it 
means actual members of some church. 
When it is considered that there are 
some 500,000 copies of the Christian 
Science text-book outstanding, it is ev- 
ident enough that more than a half 
million human beings are thinking 
Christian Science, at any rate. 














_It is sometimes asserted that the 
men and women drawn to this pow- 
erfully influencing mode of religious 
expression come from what are 
snobbishly called the “upper circles” 
of society. As a general proposition 
that is not true. Even a casual inves- 
tigation of conditions in the vastly 
outnumbering smaller towns where 
there are Christian Science churches 
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life. In Washington, for instance, 
which may be taken as a highly repre- 
sentative city, in a congregation of a 
thousand persons, there may always be 
found judges, congressmen, ministers, 
and men of mark in all professions and 
occupations. The movement, then, is 
widely embracing as to the kind of 
men and women it attracts. But it is 
particularly to be noted that clergy- 
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will show that membership is made up 
of the good, sound, average body of 
citizens, the “plain people” that Lin- 
coln held in his great heart. They are 
well-to-do as a rule, intelligent to a 
noteworthy degree, companionable 
friends, good neighbors. It is also 
true that the churches contain their 
due proportion—perhaps a bit more— 
of men of distinction in all walks of 


men and physicians, who might be 
considered to be most unlikely to be 
affected, are coming to it in ever-in- 
creasing numbers each year. 

Statistics are notoriously dusty 
things, but the following table may 
well be considered as out of the or- 
dinary category. It was compiled 
for the New England Magazine, and 
contains facts obtained from the di- 
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One of the most significant features 
of the Christian Science movement, 
and surely not one of the least influ- 
encing, is the maintaining of reading 
rooms all over the world. They are 
purposely made attractive, say the 
critics of the organization, in order to 
work upon the mind of the chance out- 
sider who strays in and likes the ap- 
pearance of things. Very likely. If it 
be an offense to provide restful, com- 
tortable, tastefully equipped places 
where men and women may escape 
for a moment from the uproar of the 
outside life and are sincerely wel- 
comed, then the other denominations 
ought to be more guilty of it than they 
are. 

Here is an important element in the 
strength of Christian Science: It 
throws itself and its influence straight 
into the daily existence of people. You 
may call it a brilliant stroke of policy 
or the natural outcome of the spirit 
with which the movement is endowed; 
in either case you must recognize the 
vitalizing power that lies in such a 
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course and note that it is accomplish- 
ing wonders. 

The same marvels of growth noted 
elsewhere are found in the develop- 
ment of these reading rooms. Begin- 
ning their existence not so very many 
years ago, there are now some goo of 
them dotted over every land where civ- 
ilization has achieved sway, and even 
in some where savagery comes rather 
close to its boundaries. In their social 
power they may be almost classed as 
clubs where fees are unknown and 
comforts are to be had for the asking. 

In the face of such gigantic strides 
in all ways that make for better organ- 
ization and increased numbers, it is not 
at all strange that the average Cliris- 
tian Scientist will not argue—at least, 
to the extent of heated controversy— 
as to the triumphant advance of his 
church. He prefers to point to self- 
evident facts; he will correct the 
sometimes expressed opinion that the 
movement has ceased growing, for he 
knows that during the past three years 
the rate of increase in churches, re- 
sources, and membership has been over 
30 per cent. And you must agree with 
him, because he has or can easily get 
the facts that will convince you. 

Perhaps, as a finishing touch of con- 
viction, he will take you to one of those 
extraordinary and not long ago ut- 
terly undreamed of Wednesday even- 
ing “testimony” meetings in the Bos- 
ton temple, where an audience of four 
or five thousand persons gathers in an 
atmosphere of the most intense enthu- 
siasm and listens to the earnest, often 
eloquent, words of scores who rejoice 
in the opportunity of telling how sure 
they are of the blessings of Christian 
Science, mental, moral and physical. 
No man from the outside, not even the 
most pronounced Philistine and sceptic 
of them all, can remain wholly un- 
moved in the spirit of that splendid 
scene. No man can come out from one 


of the great church’s beautiful door- 
ways and under the stars deny the in- 
herent strength of this new religion. 
There is one phase of Christian 
Science as it affects the lives of men 
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that is not recognized as it should be, 
even by those friendly enough disposed 
to the movement. That is its abso- 
lutely proven power to raise the fallen 
and put them into paths of decency and 
right living. How many long-time vic- 
tims of the alcohol fiend have been 
fairly lifted from the gutter and made 
over into self-respecting, successful 
members of society by this influence 
no one can begin to compute. But 
probably all of us know of cases, some 
of them truly startling in their con- 
trasts. Before—a common drunkard, 
despised of men, grovelling in pov- 
erty, hopeless of release; now—a pros- 
perous business man, free from the 
curse, clean of life, happy in the 
change. That is a familiar story of 
what Christian Science can do and is 
doing in always increasing instances. 
When liquor and drugs are forced to 
retire beaten from the fight for a man’s 
soul, the on-looking world owes to it- 
self to ask howit is done. Done it surely 
is. Scientists in authority can give great 
numbers of instances of complete and 
lasting reform in the lives of those who 
once seemed to have nothing to look 
forward to—and they might be given 
here, also, save that facts need cata- 
loguing. 

Another very visible and mighty 
sign of the onrush of the faith is the 
increase in numbers and circulation of 
its publications. For years the Chris- 
tian Science Journal was the sole regu- 
larly printed representative of the 
movement, and its circulation was 
slender. Now there are in addition the 
Christian Science Sentinel, a weekly 
for the home; the Christian Science 
Quarterly, containing the lesson-ser- 
mons read at the Sunday services 
throughout the year; Der Herold Der 
Christian Science, printed in German, 
as its title signifies, and the Christian 
Science Monitor, the daily newspaper 
whose extraordinary success within the 
year has been the wonder of the jour- 
nalistic world. This paper and the pe- 
riodicals mentioned cross the oceans to 
every known portion of the globe; the 
ingenious mailing machines in the fine 
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publication quarters of the society in 
Boston have quite as keen a knowledge 
of geography, in their way, as any 
teacher in the schools. And swiftly as 
their work is done, there is always 
more for them to attempt. 

One thing more in connection with 
the extraordinary growth of Christian 
Science. Just as surely as the spring 
sun coaxes forth the blades of grass 
-and the budding flowers, so surely is it 
affecting very materially schools of 
thought and practice long bitterly op- 
posed to it. Many clergymen are com- 
ing under its gentle sway; yes, but 
more than that, and far more signifi- 
cant for the future, those preachers 
who remain anchored to their old faith 
are changing the slant of their sails. 
One does not need to be an expert in 
Spiritual matters to see that more and 
more in pulpits of the long-established 
denominations are heard utterances 
showing the influence of Christian 
Science tenets. And what is as fully 
significant, perhaps, the rasping denun- 
ciations of the new spiritual movement 
are heard no more. It is almost fully 
recognized that Christian Science is 
not a subversion of Christianity, but a 
form of Christianity that surely makes 
its professors better and happier indi- 
viduals. 

No less is the practice of medicine 
being vitally influenced by this new 
belief as to the treatment of diseases. 
Drugging is going out of favor more 
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and more, even by those who once con- 
ceived that all physical welfare re- 
volved around ipecac and calomel. 
With increasing force the mental part 
of cure is being insisted upon, and the 
purer elements of materiality, air, sun- 
light, exercise, cheerful surroundings 
are climbing above the older forms of 
materia medica. Eminent professors 
of medical schools are inveighing 
against the customary pouring of 
drugs and poisons down  people’s 
throats. Everywhere there is a great 
reaction against old methods. What 
has done it? Can any one doubt? Is 
it a mere coincidence that the new idea 
has suddenly sprung into being with 
the rise of Christian Science? If so it 
is a happy meeting of chance events. 

No one with half a mind for the 
value of social signs can believe for a 
moment that Christian Science has 
even begun to approach the limits of 
its influence and strength. The con- 
stant increase in all of the elements 
that make it powerful would preclude 
any such judgment as that. When 
men and women come to a movement 
of the sort without proselyting—and 
that lack is typical of Christian Science 
—there is shown a vitality that gives 
no evidence of decadence. “I would 
not urge a single human being to come 
into the movement,” said a prominent 
Scientist the other day. But they 
come without urging. Therein lies the 
secret. 











THE TEST OF THE UNFORESEEN 


By PHIL M. RILEY 


I. 


ROM an almost impenetrable 
cloud of dust blown onward 
down the road by the stiff sea 

breeze, emerged a big brown roadster 
which bowled along at a rapid pace un- 
der the skilful guidance of its sole 
occupant, a young man at the wheel, 
and drew up to the Cliff House piazza. 

If Grace Spofford had heard the au- 
tomobile approach she showed no con- 
sciousness of it, and the few guests 
promenading the wide hotel piazza 
who smiled questioningly in her 
direction certainly did not have the 
satisfaction of knowing how dis- 
criminating her little ear had become 
in detecting the sounds characteristic 
of different motors.. As the exhaust 
from the approaching car was muffled 
much more than that of any motor 
with which she was familiar she con- 
tinued the discussion of plans for the 
afternoon sail with the group of rela- 
tives and friends that could usually 
be found in an animated, jolly circle 
about her. She turned quickly, how- 
ever, as the big car was brought to 
a halt near her and the driver began 
to gaze anxiously through his goggles 
along the piazza, as if searching for 
some one. 

“Good morning to you, Mr. Burn- 
ham, and your big road roller,” she 
said gaily, leaning over the balustrade. 
“Won’t you take off that disguise and 
come up here with us?” 

“Thank you,” he replied, “but I’m 
just trying my new car and I thought 
you might like to take the initial trip 
with me.” 

“Another new one!” she exclaimed, 
reprovingly. “What can you do with 
more than one, I should like to know, 
and how can anybody feel safe to take 





a walk with that great silent monster 
rushing along the narrow roads? It’s 
easy to understand your reason for 
wearing those horrid things, Mr. Burn- 
ham.” 

“Please inform me?” he asked oblig- 
ingly, as he removed cap and goggles, 
revealing a manly face, bright eyes, 
and the firm chin and square jaw that 
make for achievement. 

“Because if you should ever kill any- 
body his friends could never identify 
you,” she explained with amusement 
in her eyes. 

“Your insight regarding the motives 
of the human mind is most keen,” he 
said gravely, with a low bow. 

“Thank you,” she retorted, mocking- 
ly. Then with an entire change of 
mood she continued, “I should be de- 
lighted to go. I won’t keep you wait- 
ing but a minute.” 

It was five minutes later, however, 
before she appeared, clad in a long dust 
coat and wind veil. Burnham carefully 
assisted her into the seat, then jumped 
in beside her and they were of down 
the road in a swirl of dust, the horn 
belching forth brazen notes of warn- 
ing meanwhile. 

“This is certainly becoming pa- 
thetic,” said Mrs. Spofford to her hus- 
band, who was looking with interest 
toward the thick cloud of dust in the 
distance. 

“Well, Burnham certainly wins this 
time,” commented Mr. Spofford, taking 
up his morning paper, “and as far as 
l’m concerned he’ll make a very satis- 
factory son-in-law. A rare combina- 
tion, my dear. George has the money 
to make a fine home for Grace, and, 
more than that, he’s a nice young fel- 
low in every way.” 

“And so is Robert Hamilton,” hast- 
ily interposed his wife. “Both are 
321 
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such fine fellows that I sometimes 
think it would almost break my heart 
if either is rejected.” 

“My sentiments exactly, but bigamy 
has never been regarded as quite the 
proper thing, Augusta.” 

“Don’t be vulgar, Jim,” reproved 
Mrs. Spofford. 

“Both cannot win, of course, and 
we may as well pick our favorites,” 
urged her husband, in conciliating 
tones. “A capitalist is a great induce- 
ment,” he added, after a slight pause. 

Mrs. Spofford was as anxious as 
ever to champion her sex. 

“How sordid you are, Jim. Doubt- 
less Grace gives due consideration to 
his money. She would hardly be hu- 
man otherwise. But I know she likes 
Mr. Hamilton and he’s not so very 
poor. His last two novels are very 
creditable and should have the suc- 
cess they deserve. Grace is just the 
sort of girl for such a man, and she 
has been so associated with me in my 
literary work that their tastes will be 
exactly alike. Both will have the 
saine thoughts and the same emotions. 
Writers are not so horrid and prac- 
tical as to give greater consideration for 
a man’s money than for his qualities as 
an ideal companion. Think what in- 
spiration they would be for each other! 
It would be a charming match, you 
know it would.” 

“Certainly, my dear,” said Mr. Spof- 
ford without enthusiasm as he re- 
sumed his reading rather than carry 
the argument further. He well knew 
that his wife must be the acknowledged 
victor of every domestic discussion, 
for she ruled quite as supremely at 
home as he did in his office on Wall 
Street. Nevertheless, he felt that a 
match between Grace and Robert 
Hamilton would be far too ideal to 
be a success; that they would become 
bored by the very similarity of their 
tastes. He wanted Grace to be happy 
and realized that the financial element, 
while not the first consideration, 
should not be ignored entirely. More- 
over, he thought he knew a man when 
he met one and he was sure that he 
saw evidences of the same instinctive 


feeling in his daughter’s manner to- 
ward Burnham. In a supreme test 
he was confident Burnham would not 
be found wanting; Hamilton he was 
not so sure of. 

“Jim,” said Mrs. Spofford, after a 
long silence, “you know Mr. Hamilton 
wrote that he hoped to get back last 
night and I feel sure he will call to 
see Grace this morning. I think it 
rather unkind of her to go off with 
George Burnham. She saw Mr. Ham- 
ilton’s letter and it will be such a dis- 
appointment after being in the city 
two weeks. It seems to me—” 

She stopped abruptly as Mr. Hamil- 
ton himself approached from the din- 
ing-room and, learning that Grace was 
out, invited her father and mother to 
enjoy a drive with him in the cool 
morning air. 


5. 


It is probable that Grace felt a little 
regret as well as happiness as she 
stepped into the big roadster, for she 
had not forgotten the probable re- 
turn of Robert Hamilton and she 
could easily imagine his disappoint- 
ment at not finding her that morning. 
Of course he might not come, and au- 
tomobile driving with her, as with 
most young women, was a passion not 
held in subjection without difficulty. 
Besides, Robert was stopping at the 
same hotel, so she could see him that 
afternoon when they might perhaps 
go for a sail down the bay. 

There is an exhilaration ever attend- 
ant upon swift motion that soon lays 
a firm hold on the senses, and this 
with the comfort of the wide leather 
seat and her growing admiration of 
her companion soon dimmed all else 
save the enjoyment of the present 
moment. She liked Burnham very 
well indeed and greatly admired 
him. Yes, there was no question- 
ing that. His fine, manly figure and 
clean-cut, wholesomie face, quite boy- 
ish in expression, were handsome even 
in automobile clothes. She looked at 
him from time to time, watching his 
eyes glancing here and there to make 
sure that every part of the big machine 











was working properly, and as she 
looked she began to realize that there 
were few men who could look so well in 
a slimpsy auto coat, goggles, and a 
small cap pulled firmly over the head. 

“What a beauty!” exclaimed the 
girl. 

“It just suits me,” said Burnham, 
“it was made to order from my own de- 
signs.” 

“Only two can ride, I see. I thought 
it was to be a touring car.” 

“So it is—for two,” and he smiled, 
“with fine baggage capacity back of 
the seat.” 

“What an enormous one, too. Is it 
fast?” 

“It’s something of a racer, Miss 
Spofford, but with all the comforts of 
a touring car. Sixty horse-power, good 
for sixty miles an hour on good roads.” 

“Splendid! Won’t you teach me to 
drive it sometime? I’d love to.” Her 
head bent forward and she looked at 
him questioningly. “You will?” per- 
sistently. 

“To be sure I will,” he replied, “if 
you wish it. Shall we begin to-mor- 
row afternoon?” 

“T’ll be ready,” she replied, with ani- 
mation. “Now, that’s settled. From 
here to Great Head on the Beach Road 
there is six miles of good macadam 
and probably no one on it as early as 
this. How quickly can we make it?” 

“Reckless little woman! You like 
to drive fast?” 

“T love it.” 

“Hold hard to your seat,” he warned. 

The car jumped forward as he ad- 
vanced the throttle, leaning low over 
the wheel, meantime with his eyes 
fixed on the stretch of road ahead. The 
girl almost involuntarily crouched to- 
ward him. There seemed to be no 
noise, wind, or anything to distract 
the attention from the gray streak of 
road upon which she gazed intently, 
and along the sides of which flew 
fences, occasional trees and clumps of 
bushes, and were gone before they 
could be recognized one from the other. 
Nothing seemed to occupy her mind 
but the thought that of a sudden one 
of those blurred objects might be 
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directly ahead in the road instead of 
along its sides. As this thought grew 
upon her, it seemed as if she could not 
bear it. She tried to speak, but could 
not. 

Suddenly they flew around a wide 
curve and there beyond, entirely un- 
conscious of the approaching danger, 
was a little child at play in the middle 
of the road. Grace nearly stopped 
breathing and closed her eyes to shut 
out the horrible thing she expected 
would happen. The horn gave forth a 
belated warning. Instinctively she 
grasped the handles on her seat with 
all her strength and braced her feet 
as if trying in some way with the little 
force she was able to exert to stop the 
onward rush of the heavy car. It was 
fortunate for her that she did so, for 
she was almost wrenched from her 
seat when a moment later the big road- 
ster lurched to one side and shot by the 
frightened little fellow, the outside 
wheels passing along the very edge of 
a deep stone culvert. 

It was not until they were safely 
back in the road again and running at 
slow speed that either spoke or really 
began to breath freely again, but the 
girl thrilled from head to foot at the 
thought of such masterful control and 
daring. The man’s face looked pale 
and tense when he stopped in the shade 
of a big apple tree and removed his 
goggles. 

“Tf anything had happened to you 
or that little fellow back there, I could 
never have forgiven myself,” he said, 
hoarsely. “Were you hurt by the sud- 
den lurch?” he continued, anxiously. 

“Not in the least, but I must confess 
I was terribly frightened.” 

“No wonder,” he ejaculated. “I 
never should have taken that curve so 
fast. It was the most careless thing 
I ever did.” After a pause he con- 
tinued, with a rueful smile, “I’m 
afraid I’ve made a very bad beginning. 
You see I’d intended to-day to ask 
you to entrust your happiness to my 
safe keeping as the future Mrs. Burn- 
ham, and now see how careless I’ve 
been. But you must have known how 
I love you, Grace. I want you, need 
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you, dear, to make life worth living, 
and I’ve sometimes thought just for 
a moment that you cared the same 
for me—of course I wasn’t sure.” 

“T’ve never thought you careless,” said 
Grace evasively, after a pause. Her 
words sounded kind and gracious, but 
there was in them a tone of remoteness 
he had not expected. Looking into her 
eyes as he talked to her he thought 
at first he saw there momentarily the 
light of a great happiness; then a look 
of abstraction came into them as if 
another thought took possession of her 
mind; and this in turn changed as her 
usual tantalizing humor made its ap- 
pearance again. Perhaps, he thought, 
this explained her evasive answer. 

“Won't you try me?” he urged, smil- 
ing. 

“You’ve done me the highest honor 
in your power and I fully appreciate all 
it means and thank you,” she replied, 
more seriously, “but do not ask an 
immediate answer. Our experience 
this morning has upset me a little and 
I can’t think clearly. Give me until— 
let ‘me see—until to-morrow—when I 
become your chauffeur,” she finished, 
smiling. 

“Chauffeur for life, I hope,” he said, 
fervently. 


III. 


Two days later found Robert Hamil- 
ton up betimes in the morning; that 
is to say, long before the other hotel 
guests had thought of such a thing. 
It was no newly acquired habit with 
him, for he loved the open—the great 
outdoors; he loved the restless, ever- 
changing sea, and these are best in the 
early morning. After the humidity 
of the city in midsummer the cool air 
laden with dew, the salt sea breeze, 
the singing of birds, the sweet scents of 
hay-making, of flowers, and, above all, 
the freedom to come and go at will 
made life seem glorious. 

Two busy weeks in the city forced 
upon him by the details of dramatizing 
his latest novel, interspersed with the 
writing of a few short stories and fol- 
lowed in alternation by a few days at 





the seashore had been his life program 
through the summer. Reporters, curi- 
ous about the new play, had not helped 
to make his summer an easy one, but 
he needed every word they would 
write to assist in keeping him before 
the public. Literary success was very 
pleasing, especially after the struggle 
he had been through to attain it, but 
the enjoyment of outdoor life seemed 
even more gratifying just then. 

Strolling toward the hotel wharf 
Robert seated himself on the steps 
leading down to the float, inhaling deep 
breaths of the cool salt air as he 
watched the little white boats at their 
moorings here and there on the bay. 
It was not long before his attention 
was attracted by a young woman rais- 
ing a sail on a neat sloop nearby, which 
quickly came about and made for the 
wharf. It was a beautiful little craft 
with spotless sails suggestive of the 
wings of some great sea bird, but Rob- 
ert’s attention went not to the sloop 
itself but to the girl who sailed it. 
Her graceful beauty as she stood, one 
hand occupied with the tiller the other 
holding the sheet, and her apparent 
confidence in herself as a_ skipper, 
aroused Robert’s admiration in a man- 
ner too spontaneous and genuine to be 
concealed. 

He stood ready to fend off the bow 
as the boat reached the float, calling 
cheerily, “Good morning, Cap’n.” 

“Good morning, Mr. Hamilton ; won’t 
you tie her up while I pump out last 
night’s shower? You might wet those 
spotless shoes if you came aboard,” she 
laughed merrily, throwing him a rope. 

Robert made a half hitch over a 
wooden cleat on the float and then 
looked down inquiringly at Grace. 

“How-about your own?” he asked. 

“T haven’t shipped a drop and I’ve 
been out half an hour already.” With 
this she began pumping, the muscles 
outlining themselves under the brown 
skin with charming boldness as she 
worked. 

“One can find you out here almost 
before light. Seriously, Miss Spofford, 
do you ever sleep?” 

“Lots. Come down here and take 
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a turn. What are men made for I’d 
like to know. That for not getting 
up earlier,” she cried, commandingly, 
giving up her place at the pump. 

Although plying the handle vigor- 
ously Robert’s eyes followed the girl 
sturdily hauling up the sail preparatory 
for getting under way. Certainly no 
other women of his acquaintance were 
tanned so brown; of this the low-cut 
yoke of her linen dress with its short 
sleeves gave ample proof. Most mem- 
bers of the fair sex who had come 
under his observation gave constant 
thought to their pink and white com- 
plexions, preserving them as best they 
might with sun hats, veils, powders, 
and lotions. But this girl was differ- 
ent; she seemed almost a part of the 
great outdoors to which her whole be- 
ing seemed to respond; she loved the 
sunshine and was proud of the tan. 
The sail hoisted, she stood out on the 
bow, one arm clasped tightly about the 
mast for support, her head thrown 
back and a dreamy, far-away smile on 
her lips, her eyes on the distant blue 
horizon. The big sail, which had shad- 
owed her before, slowly shifted a little 
with a change of the wind and she 
stood irradiated in sunlight, her brown 
hair bright with countless shades of 
dark amber. Robert drew in his breath 
sharply; it was the most beautiful pic- 
ture he had ever seen. Could she ever 
have appealed to anybody else as she 
did to him that moment? Instantly he 
thought of George Burnham, but their 
friendship had always seemed too ob- 
viously platonic to be considered seri- 
ously because of several years’ dura- 
tion. He suddenly became aware that 
the object of his musings was smiling 
down upon him as he sat in the cockpit, 
the pump handle motionless in his 
hand. 

“A penny for your thoughts; you 
look worried.” Her blue eyes danced 
with merriment like the waves about 
her sparkling in reflected light. Per- 
haps she had already divined some- 
thing of his thoughts. 

“Is this enforced hard labor ‘to be 
rewarded by a sail?” he asked, eva- 
sively. 


“All true Americans answer one 
question by asking another,” she re- 
plied, with equal evasiveness. 

“Do they?” 

“There, what did I tell you!” she 
laughed. “Caught the first time. You 
deserve a disappointment for not being 
out earlier,” she continued, reprov- 
ingly, “but I forgive you this once. I 
thought you were not coming at all. 
Everybody seems to fail me _ lately. 
Even Mr. Burnham, who promised to 
teach me to drive his roadster yester- 
day afternoon, has not been seen at the 
hotel since the day before. How 
could he have done so?” 

She took her place at the tiller while 
he cast off. The sail filled with the 
fresh breeze and the little craft sped 
merrily down the bay. Robert seated 
himself opposite her, continuing the 
conversation. 

“Haven’t you heard?” he asked. 

“No. What do you mean?” Her 
face became serious at once. 

“T dislike very much to be the one 
to tell you, Miss Spofford. I thought, 
of course, you knew. It seems he got 
a wire night before last telling him that 
owing to a slump in Wall Street the 
Burnham Iron Company has failed. 
He and his father are penniless. I’m 
sorry for the poor fellow; it’s rough 
on a chap who expected millions. He 
took it like a man, though, and says 
he will sell all his horses and automo- 
biles, as well as some real estate to 
help cover the debts. He and his 
father have both got the stuff in them 
that makes for success, and I feel sure 
that they will win out yet.” 

She uttered not a word, but the sail 
was continued in silence, each wrapped 
in thought and waiting for a word from 
the other. They were far down the 
bay now with nothing to break the 
silence but the gurgling of the water 
under the keel and the thumping of 
the waves against the bow. 

“Most breakfast time,” said Robert, 
finally consulting his watch. 

She threw over the tiller and the 
boat quickly came about. “I almost 
wish we weren’t going back,” she 
said. 
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“Let’s make believe we aren’t,” he 
answered, and then there was silence 
again. 

“I wonder if it means to you what it 
does to me?” he found himself saying 
after a while. “All the hurry and 
worry of the world behind us and that 
vast mysterious dimness of conjecture 
and dreams stretching out ahead. It 
goes down into my soul and encourages 
me to attempt all manner of things 
possible and impossible.” 

“I think it goes down into my soul, 
too, for it always makes me feel small 
and worthless and mean. ‘Tell me 
some of the fine things you would 


“Well,” he said, looking directly into 
the shining eyes opposite him, “if I 
only had the courage, I should take the 
tiller and we would sail away, you and 
I, out of the bay over the sea of dreams, 
far beyond the horizon into another 
kingdom—my kingdom—where there 
is nothing but happiness and the sun- 
shine you and I love so well. Every 
man has such a kingdom. They are 
all beautiful countries, but so hard to 
find that unless there is mutual love 
between himself and his companion 
the boat is likely to be wrecked on the 
rocks. I think you and I could find 
the course and that the voyage would 
be a safe and happy one. Will you 
help me find my kingdom of happiness, 
dear?” 

“Really, Mr. Hamilton,” she said 
after a pause, blushing bewitchingly, “I 
don’t know what to say to you. I 
hadn’t realized before that our friend- 
ship meant so much to you. I appreci- 
ate your interest in me, though, and 
feel sure that it is sincere, but I must 
have time to think—it is such an im- 
portant step. May I withhold my an- 
sw’: until Friday?” she asked, smil- 
ing. 

“On condition that I teach you to 
drive my touring car that day, since 
you were disappointed about Mr. Burn- 
ham’s,” replied Robert. “I must go to 
the city that morning and the drive in 
and back should teach you all you need 
to know.” 

“Agreed,” she said. 
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IV. 


It was scarcely eight o’clock on the 
Friday morning after receiving news 
of his father’s misfortune that George 
Burnham appeared at the office of the 
Burnham Iron Company. Such a 
condition of affairs as now existed gave 
him no heart for the gaiety of sum- 
mer hotel life. He at once broke the 
news to his mother as gently as pos- 
sible and they had both returned to 
the city that night; she to comfort and 
encourage a husband in distress, he 
to do what he could for the “poor old 
Governor.” He realized at once that 
the support of his young shoulders 
would mean ‘more to his father just 
then than ever before, and perhaps to- 
gether they might put up a successful 
fight. If not he must go to work at 
something right away. He did not 
mind the work, but he knew that things 
must be sold, and he loved his horses 
and automobiles. Then there was 
Grace! He tried not to think of all the 
disappointment that name suggested in 
his present circumstances, but his mind 
would drift back to her and his broken 
appointment. She would, of course, 
hear of his misfortune and understand, 
he thought, and perhaps even yet his 
dearest hopes might be realized. 

A glance out of the window near 
the desk where he sat presented a pic- 
ture that was unquestionably disquiet- 
ing. A big dark blue touring car carry- 
ing two persons passed rapidly down 
the street. The man was-Robert Ham- 
ilton, and Grace Spofford sitting be- 
side him was driving the car under his 
watchful eye and occasional instruc- 
tions. George stepped to the overhang- 
ing bay window where he could watch 
them sqme little distance down the 
street. When almost out of sight the 
driver made an abrupt turn and 
brought the car to a sudden stop by 
the curb. He saw Robert enter an 
office building, leaving Grace in her 
seat. 

George continued to gaze abstract- 
edly out of the open window, wrapped 
in a new chain of thought suggested by 
the scene before him. Suddenly he 
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saw the car start and race along the 
street toward him at fearful speed, the 
girl working in a frenzy at the wheel 
to dodge the teams in her path. While 
alone in the car Grace had been try- 
ing the effect of different pedals and 
levers, when she had unexpectedly 
started the car and in her surprise had 
completely lost her head as well as en- 
tire control of the big car. So far she 
had successfully avoided any disaster, 
but that could not be hoped for in 
the jam of trolley cars at the next 
cross street, and a collision there 
meant almost certain death to her and 
perhaps to others. 

Without thinking of the door, George 
leaped through the window and ran 
with all his strength, wondering 
meantime why the brake failed to work. 
Could he have seen he would have un- 
derstood, for the girl in her excitement 
was frantically pressing not the brake 
but the speed pedal, and the more 
force she exerted the faster the car 
jumped ahead. It was almost abreast 
of him now and he ran heroically, pre- 
paring himself for a mighty leap as it 
dashed past. Then he jumped with 
outstretched hands toward the clutch 
lever at the side. His whole body was 
snatched from the ground; it seemed 
as if his arms were being severed from 
his shoulders; his feet beat painfully 
over the rough pavements, but he 
kept his hold and succeeded in bracing 
one knee against the running board. 
Then with one last effort he reached 
up to the release and threw out the 
clutch, grasping and with his own 
weight pulling down the brake lever 
as he fell back to the street. Again 
he was dragged along as before, too 
feeble to help himself, but determined 
not to let go. He heard the grind and 
shriek of the brake band and won- 
dered vaguely if he were in time, 
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then everything suddenly became 
dark and he dropped motionless in the 
street. 


V. 


A few days later Robert Hamilton 
received the good news that he might 
see George at the hospital. He was 
about to enter the door indicated by 
the matron when he heard the soft, low 
voice of a woman—a very familiar 
voice—and he hesitated outside the 
partly closed door. 

“It’s one’s manner of meeting the 
unforeseen that proves real manhood,” 
Grace was saying, “and I have double 
proof that you are brave and true. I 
want to marry a man who does such 
things, George dear.” 

Robert waited to hear no more, but 
retraced his steps down the corridor, 
smiling sadly. 

“Don’t say that,” pleaded George. 
“It’s out of pity because I’m down, and 
I don’t want that. You’ve got money 
in your own right, you must remember, 
and you can’t marry a poor fellow like 
me. Why, Grace, I haven’t a cent ex- 
cept what I can earn by going to work 
as soon as I get out of here. What 
would the world say—your world?” 

“Who would care! If I had nothing 
and you only a salary, however small, 
it would be enough.” Her cheeks 
flamed; she hid her face, but went 
bravely on after a moment. “But you 
don’t understand at all, dear. I sup- 
pose I must be brazen enough to tell 
you that I would rather have you 
penniless than any other man with 
millions, and—George! Stop this min- 
ute—somebody will surely come in 
here and see you!” 

He had put an arm about her and 
drawn her face down to his on the pil- 
low. 
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THE CATTLE INDUSTRY OF BOSTON 


By WILLARD C. SCHOULER 


’ NHE cattle brought into Boston 
from the West, and the cattle 
shipped from Boston to Great 

Britain, are among the standard arti- 
cles of the city’s commerce; and the 
business within the last few years has 
attained to considerable proportions, 
both as regards numbers and valua- 
tion. 

The great range country, where 
most of the beef cattle are raised, ex- 
tends from Texas on the south, up into 
Canada on the north, and from the 
Missouri river, on the east, to the Pa- 
cific slope of the Rocky mountains, on 
the west. A large proportion of the 
cattle are fattened in the great corn 
belt of eastern Nebraska, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, etc., the distributing 
point being Chicago, from which point 
the cattle are shipped by rail to the 
export cities of Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Boston, Portland, and 
Montreal, cattle from Canada being 
shipped from the last three ports. 

The receipts of cattle in Boston from 
January 1, 1907, to January 1, 1909, 
and the exports of cattle from January 
I, 1907, to August 17, 1909, are: 1907, 
receipts 243,705, exports 126,568; 1908, 
receipts 189,731, exports 114,493; 1909, 
exports 69,553. 

The ports where these cattle are re- 
ceived are Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, and Glasgow. The number of 
cattle carried on the steamers from 
January 1, 1908, to August 17, 1909, 
are: Cattle received 1907, 243.705; 
cattle received 1908, 189,731; total, 
433,436. Cattle exported 1907, 126,568; 
cattle exported 1908, 114,493; cattle ex- 
ported to August 17, 1909, 69,553; to- 
tal, including one cow to Copenhagen, 
310,614. Cattle received, 1907-1908, 433,- 
436; cattle exported, 1907-1908, 241,- 
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o61 ; cattle consumed in Massachusetts, 
192,375. Valuation of cattle shipped 
from Boston, 1907, $10,450,935; valua- 
tion of cattle shipped from Boston, 
1908, $8,624,300; valuation of cattle 
shipped from Boston to August 17 (ap- 
proximately), 1909, $5,775,000; total 
valuation since January 1, 1907, $24,- 
850,235. 

Before a steer is safely on board the 
steamer at Boston his life is a very in- 
teresting one. To gain an insight into 
the great extent of territory covered 
by the cattle industry, and the time 
and trouble taken with them during 
their three years or more of life pre- 
vious to shipment to the beef markets 
abroad, let us trace the life of a steer 
from its birth to its landing on the 
docks at Berkenhead, England. 

We left Dodge City with four ti.ou- 
sand head of cattle—cows, calves and 
steers—which we were to drive onto a 
ranch situated in the northwestern 
part of Colorado, on a tributary of the 
Green river, up into the heart of the 
Rocky mountains, in the Mintah range, 
west of the Rohan mountains. 

The day after we hit the trail a 
white calf was born. Each day it 
walked a little with its mother and 
when it became tired was carried in 
the “mess” wagon or by some of the 
riders, the men in turn carrying it be- 
fore them on the saddle. All became 
attached to him—we called him 
“Whitey”—and he became our mascot. 
At the end of the five months that we 
were on the trail he was quite a large, 
respectable calf. 

Every morning before sunrise we 
were roused out of our sleep by the 
cook’s calling out “Grub Pile! Grub 
Pile!” and out we would crawl from 
our blankets and tarpaulins, dress cur- 
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selves, roll up our beds, put them into 
the “mess” wagon, wash ourselves, and 
were ready for our breakfast of hot 
rolls, bacon, coffee, and prunes. We 
would then corral the bunch of horses 
alongside of the wagon, each man rop- 
ing the one he was to ride that morn- 
ing. The roped horses were led to one 
side, where they were blanketed and 
saddled very carefully, then bridled 
and away. 





file, wagging their heads as they go, 
walking slowly and with dignity till 
they reach water. After drinking they 
are allowed to graze for an hour or 
longer; if the grass is thin. Then they 
are started on the trail. 

Gradually, as the day wears on, the 
oldest and weakest cattle will begin to 
lag behind, and when they become so 
footsore that they can not walk with- 
out limping, they are left behind for a 


STEAMER LEAVING HARBOR 


The conduct of the cattle themselves 
is most interesting. At sunrise the 
leader of the herd will be the first to 
get up, stretch himself, and slowly 
walk out of the herd. At this signal 
the herd, one after another, follows in 
exact imitation of the leader till all are 
on the move. As soon as the leader 
has reached the outside of the herd two 
men, one on each side, direct him onto 
the trail, the rest following in single 


day or two. After a good rest, they 
will overtake the herd. Some times, 
when a larger number than usual had 
been left behind, the writer of this ar- 
ticle would be sent back over the trail 
to pick up the “drags.” The first ani- 
mal found would be the hardest to 
drive, as it would try to go in every 
direction but the one desired. After 
picking up several animals there 
would always be one among them that 
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would act as leader, and if that bunch 
was thrown in with another, al- 
though each of these bunches had its 
leader, a different animal would take 
the lead of the combined herd. 

During severe thunder storms the 
herd would often stampede. All that 
can be done then is to keep in front of 
the leader, if possible, and let them run. 

As we were going through Oldtown, 
Colorado, at the foot of Pike’s Peak, at 
the entrance to Ute Pass, the leader 
would not pass by a gilt sign that was 
swinging in the sunlight before a hotel. 
As he turned round he was crowded 
back by the cattle behind him, and so 
they began to “churn,” that is, turn 
and follow the leader, walking round 
and round a common center till all the 
cattle were involved in a compact mov- 
ing mass of horns, backs, and snouts; 
so closely were they packed that the 
men could walk upon their backs; their 
heads were thrown back, their eyes 
rolling, and they were bellowing at 
the top of their voices. This churning 
lasted for over an hour, when they 
quieted down and were started on up 
the pass into the mountains. 

Dinner on the trail was at the most 
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From a drawing by the author 


convenient place for water. Some 
times it was served at ten in the fore- 
noon, sometimes not till two in the af- 
ternoon, sometimes we had no dinner 
at all. At the.noon camp we changed 
horses. 

About two hours before sundown 
we would let the cattle graze along 
slowly, and after sunset drive them to 
the night camp and water them, after 
which we would bed them down for 
the night by bunching them up and 
riding slowly around them, they hav- 
ing been driven onto a level piece of 
ground where they could lie down com- 
fortably. Soon after being bunched up 
the leader of a herd will lie down, and 
then, one after another, the cows with 
calves will lie down near him, till all 
the cows that have calves are clustered 
around him. Then the young stock 
and cows without calves will lie down 
outside the cows with calves, and lastly 
the steers outside of all the others, 
guarding the herd. 

After all the cattle have lain down, 
two men, one on each side, walk their 
horses around the herd continually. 
At midnight they are relieved by two 
others, who guard the cattle till morn- 
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A VETERAN 


ing. If perchance a man’s horse should 


stumble into a prairie dog’s hole, or, 


make a sudden movement in the long 
grass, every animal will be on its feet 
instantly, ready to stampede at the 
first indication of danger. But by 


humming a tune the cattle will settle 
down and be quiet till the next alarm. 

We were five months on the trail, 
half the time on the “plains,” the other 
half in the Rocky mountains, up Ute 
Pass, over the Leadville trail, across 
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A BOSS 


the “Parks,” over the continental di- 
vide, through Douglass Pass, down 
onto the Pacific slope, by White and 
Green rivers, to the ranch. 

There the cattle were branded with 
the ranch brand, “84,” their old brands 
having been “vented,” or duplicated 
before we left Dodge City. This du- 
plication of a brand signifies that the 
animal has been sold. The yearlings 
and older cattle were all branded, 
but the calves that were born that 
spring were not, as the brand mark on 
such young stock becomes nearly twice 
its size by the time the young calves 
are grown. For that reason they were 
left till the following spring. There is 
no danger of losing these young calves, 
for they follow their mothers till they 
are a year old, and longer. I have seen 
a cow with a little calf, a yearling, and 
a two-year-old following her. As 
there was no shute to drive the cattle 
through in order to brand them, they 


were driven, one at a time, into a cor- 
ral, where they were roped by the 
head by one man, and by one of the 
hind legs by another. In this way they 
were thrown onto their right side, and 
the two ropes drawn tight. Then, 
with one man sitting on the steer’s 
haunch, holding its tail, and another 
sitting on his chin, he would be con- 
fined in such a manner as to be unable 
to move. 

After the branding the man sitting 
on the chin would loosen the rope 
around the neck of the steer, lifting up 
first one horn, then the other, just 
enough to draw the rope from under it. 
Then the man sitting on the haunch 
would loosen the rope from the hind 
leg, let go the tail and get off the steer 
very quietly and run for the fence. 
When every one else is safely outside 
the corral, the man sitting on the chin 
of the steer would jump and run, and 
would (theoretically) be in safety be- 
fore the astonished animal could be on 
its feet again. 

It was in the October after we ar- 
rived at the “84” ranch that there was 
an “Indian outbreak,” and the whole 
country round was roused in conse- 
quence. It seems that two Indians went 
into Georgetown, Colorado, riding on 
two ponies that they had bought from 
some white men. These ponies had 
on them brands belonging to a man in 
Georgetown. The Indians rode up in 
front of a store and dismounting tied 
their ponies to the horsebar that was 
on the sidewalk, and went into the 
store to make some purchases. On 
their coming out they found a crowd 
of men and boys surrounding their 
ponies, one of whom was showing the 
brand mark and haranguing the crowd; 
as the Indians took their ponies and 
mounted to depart, this man tried to 
stop them, and claimed the ponies as 
his. After some loud talk the Indians 
managed to get away and escape into 
the mountains. 

Then there was a call for the sheriff, 
and he and a large posse of armed men 
started in pursuit. They tracked the 
Indians to their camp, which was but 
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a little way beyond our ranch, but the 
camp was deserted, the alarm had keen 
given and the Indians had fled. The 
sheriff set fire to the “tepes,” and 
burnt everything that was burnable 
about the camp. Then he ordered his 
men to fire into the willows and 
“quackenas” that grew along the creek, 
and as he expected, out ran women, 
children, and old men in all directions. 
At that the white men fired on these 
fugitives, but fortunately did not kill 
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aggressors and the white men the in- 
jured party. 

After wintering in Colorado, and 
early the following spring, all the year- 
lings were driven across country onto 
a ranch on Horse creek, Wyoming, 
where they were branded and let loose 
on the range. 

The ranch to which these yearlings 
were driven was called the “L. C.,” or 
“Fleur de Lis.” It is one of the best 
equipped ranches in Wyoming. As 
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any, only wounding an old Indian in 
the arm. 

On their way back to Georgetown 
the sheriff’s posse was fired upon from 
the bluffs above; they returned the 
fire, but apparently their shots were 
ineffectual. There was an account of 
this wanton action on the part of the 
white men in one of the daily papers 
later on, under the heading “Great In- 
dian Outbreak. Indians on the War 
Path,” and from that account any one 
would suppose the Indians were the 


everything of the best as regards food, 
pay, accommodations, horses, and 
equipment was found, the “L. C.” had 
its pick of the best men. Its reputa- 
tion had spread far and wide, and its 
cattle were better cared for and were 
in better condition for shipping than 
most. 

On the 20th of May of the spring 
that these yearlings were three years 
old, we started from the Fort Laramie 
trail on the so-called “spring” round- 
up, the course being down Horse creek 
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A CATTLE GANG TAKING THE AIR ON THE UPPER DECK 


to Julesberg, Nebraska, north to the 
North Platte river, west to the Chug- 
water, then south.to the ranch. There 
were twenty outfits and as many 
“mess” wagons, nearly twelve hundred 
horses and two hundred men. Every 
morning at sunrise we started two and 
two, and gathered in the cattle of all 
ages till we came to the noon camp, a 
place previously determined upon, 
where there was good water and plenty 
of grass. 

As the men came in with their small 
bunches of cattle we soon had a herd 
of from two to five thousand head. 
After dinner the herd was surrounded 
by the men on horseback, and those 
that had the best horses for “cutting 
out” went in among the cattle and on 
finding one with their brand upon it, 
the horse would be guided up along- 
side the animal and would push it out 
of the herd. Then the steer wou'd be 
driven over some rise of ground out of 
sight of the herd and kept there by 
men stationed for that purpose, and 
soon the large herd would be broken 
up into twenty or more smaller ones. 

These cattle were counted by the 


foremen of the ranches which owned 
them. If the “cutting out” was fin- 
ished by noon, the cattle were allowed 
to go with the exception of the three- 
year-olds, which were all held in a 
herd by themselves, and the men would 
round up a new section of territory be- 
fore night; but if the “cutting out” was 
not finished till 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon the cattle would be allowed to 
graze, but were bunched up and held 
over night. When they were rounded 
up in the afternoon they were held over 
night and the “cutting out” took place 
the first thing next morning. The 
three-year-old steers were shipped east 
to the corn belt, there to be fattened for 
the market. 

In September of that year we 
rounded up the rest of the steers in the 
fall, or “beef” roundup, and drove them 
to Cheyenne, Wyoming, where they 
were put upon cars en route for Chi- 
cago. There they were disposed of to 
one of the large shippers of cattle and 
shipped by rail to some of the numer- 
ous ports of shipment. Those that 
were to be shipped from Boston were 
brought by rail to the Brighton Stock 
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Yards, where they were put into pens 
for a few days to enable them to stretch 
their legs and limber up after their 
long journey. On the morning they 
are to be shipped, before the cattle 
leave the stock yards, they are driven 
through a shute in order to rope them, 


how many cattle each section can ac- 
commodate, only such a number are 
driven into the ship at a time as will 
fill any one section. These sections 
vary in size, accommodating from four 
up to twenty or more cattle. 

As the cattle enter the compartment 
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either by fastening the rope around 
their horns or around their necks, if 
hornless. They are then taken by rail 
direct to the steamers, either to 
Charlestown or East Boston. 

As the steamers are divided into sec- 
tions for the cattle, and it being known 


assigned for them, men stationed for 
the purpose catch hold of the ropes 
that are on their necks, draw the ends 
through holes in planks, which serve as 
stanchions, and tie them with two 
“half-hitches.” The next day these 
knots are changed to what is cailed 
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a “double loop,” and the morning the 
cattle are landed the knots are again 
changed into an “over-hang” loop, or 
a “double-bow.” In either case these 
last knots are tied so that a man can 
run along a row of cattle and by one 
vigorous pull on each rope free them 
one by one. Every morning at 3:30 
the men are called and at 4 o’clock they 
commence watering the cattle. 
Throughout the ship, on each deck 
occupied by the cattle, are water 
pipes running overhead through the 
passageways, and at certain intervals 
are short pieces of hose by which the 
small movable tanks are filled with 
water. The duty of one man is to keep 
this tank filled, dip out pails of water 
and hand them to another man, who 
passes them to a third, and the last 
man, the foreman of the gang, fills and 
replenishes pails in front of the steers 
iill all have done drinking, some drink- 
ing as many as six pailsful at a time. 
There are four steers drinking at the 
same time out of as many pails. In 
the same way the cattle are again 
watered at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 





only being allowed one pail of water 
apiece. 

To water one hundred and eighty 
head of cattle in the morning takes four 
men about an hour and a half. After 
watering they are fed hay, say six 
small bales to one hundred and thirty 
head. At 9 o'clock the cattle are given 
grain, either whole corn, ground oats, 
or meal. The troughs having been 
previously cleaned out, the grain is 
poured from a two-bushel bag into 
pails and distributed in the same way 
as the water, the foreman of the gang 
feeding out the grain, giving one-half 
pailful to each steer. After the grain 
has been fed the alleyways are swept 
out, and after being watered in the 
afternoon the cattle are fed all the hay 
they can eat, and much more, and what 
they do not eat is thrown under them 
as bedding. At 6:30 P. M. two night 
watchmen take charge till 4 o’clock 
next morning. 

The morning the cattle are landed 
the knots are changed, the partitions 
between the different sections taken 
down, and gangways cleared ready to 
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run them off the steamer. As soon as 
the gangplank for the cattle is secured 
the agents for the shippers come 
aboard, take account of stock, and take 
charge of the cattle when landed. 
When they begin to run the cattle off, 
as soon as they begin to move, the rest 
become impatient to follow, and then 
they begin to bellow, stamp, and pull 
at their ropes, trying to get free. 

The accommodations and food for 
the cattlemen vary on the different 
lines, and on the different steamers of 
each line. It would be a great boon to 
them if they had some bread and coffee 
before going to work at 4 o’clock in 
the morning, and the men would be 
much better satisfied if they could have 
given them what is “dumped” over- 
board from the first cabin; this food, 
which is now wasted, would do some 


good, besides being a means of saving 
to the steamship company. 

If any one line wants to be patron- 
ized more than another, let them see 
to it that the cattlemen are well pro- 
vided for, both as regards sleeping ac- 
commodations and food, and they will 
always have a full cargo of cattle. 

Some of the cattlemen that go across 
have been in the business over thirty 
years, and many of them are well read 
men. There is nothing to do on the 
return trip to Boston but eat, sleep, 
play cards, and read. One man, par- 
ticularly, who has been going across 
for years, and who is now sixty years 
of age, always carries a book in his 
pocket, and reads every spare moment 
during working hours. He is one of 
the best read men that the writer 
knows. 


IF THEY ARE RIGHT 
By NANCY HIGGINSON 


If they are right who claim that after Death 
To Nature’s humbler types we shall return, 

I only ask that the same Spring-tide’s breath 
May find us side by side, as flower or fern. 


If they are right, whose more ambitious way 
Claims that to higher spheres we upward trend, 

Oh, wait for me, who, hampered by this clay, 
Fear that too far beyond you may ascend! 


But these philosophies can never sweep 
From out my heart, a childlike hope of fair 

Green meadows, where you wait, your eyes all deep 
With longing unfulfilled, till I am there. 








A Tax WHICH 
-. WOULD MODERATE EXCESSIVE RENTS 


By HERBERT CONSTABLE 


HE welfare of every man, wo- 

man, and child, including you, 

dear reader, is more or less af- 
fected by taxes and rents, whether you 
own a home, pay rent for a house, or, 
as a boarder, pay rent for a room. For 
this reason and because the proposed 
plan is new and original, we ask for 
a careful consideration of this article. 

Civilized man is not like the lower 
animals. He cannot make his home in 
the air, the sea, the trees, or holes in 
the ground. He must first have land 
and a house in order to have a home. 

Perhaps ten millions of the people of 
the United States are living in homes 
of their own; but the other seventy 
millions or more must pay rent or be 
homeless. It is not only vitally im- 
portant to the seventy millions that 
they should be able to pay the neces- 
sary rent; but it is equally important 
to the whole country that they should 
not be homeless, because criminals and 
paupers come mostly from the home- 
less. 

A saving of fifty cents or a dollar a 
week can possibly be made in the fam- 
ily of a workingman when things are 
running smoothly, by crowding their 
bare living down to an existence actu- 
ally lacking in some of the necessaries 
of life. This saving is quickly used up 
- when the worker is sick or idle. As 
sickness and idleness is inevitable, the 
average workingman accumulates noth- 
ing. 

A week’s wages is al! that stands 
between the working man and need. 
Two weeks’ pay is all that stands be- 
tween him and hunger. Indeed, the 
average worker is in debt more than his 
coming wages, and struggle hard as he 
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may he can neither get out of debt nor 
keep out of tt. This is none the less 
true because he may not realize it, or 
because, perhaps, the reader may not 
believe it. 

A saving of two to five dollars per 
month in rent would often prevent a na- 
turally honest working man from drop- 
ping out of the proud ranks of respect- 
able, self-supporting, prompt-paying 
citizens into the straggling, disorgan- 
ized horde of “slow pays,” where he 
must struggle along blindly and hope- 
lessly until finally disgraced with the 
name “dead heat.” This saving might 
often prevent the breaking up of 
homes and the resulting increase of va- 
grants, petty swindlers, paupers, crim- 
inals, and fallen women. 

All rents are not excessive; but un- 
fortunately the extortionate rents are 
usually exacted from those least able 
to pay them. 

We hope to show how these exces- 
sive rents can often be moderated with- 
out injustice to anybody, and in most 
such cases the few dollars saved will 
mean the salvation of the home. 

Laws and customs may vary in dif- 
ferent states; but generally, at present, 
houses and land are valued for taxing 
purposes, that is, assessed by assessors. 
The owner is taxed on this amount at 
a uniform rate or per cent fixed by the 
authorities for that city or town. If 


the owner thinks his property is: 


assessed too high he cam appeal; but if 
it is too low he keeps still and thus 
dodges a portion of his just taxes. His 
natural inclination is to undervalue 
property to the assessor and overvalue 
it to a would-be tenant or purchaser. 
The system encourages the owner to 
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lie or it taxes him for telling the truth, 
if he volunteers or is asked to name the 
value. The values given by the owner 
cannot be relied on because of seli- 
interest. The judgment of assessors is 
not infallible, in itself, and what infor- 
mation they obtain from the owners 
is more apt to befog than to enlighten 
the assessors. 

There is no danger of over-assess- 
ment; but the great variation in the un- 
der-assessment is more or less a source 
of loss to the authorities and of dis- 
satisfaction to the taxpayers. 

If it is true, as landlords claim, that 
high rents are but the natural and log- 
ical consequence of increased values, 
then the receiving of high rents simply 
shows the increased values and the 
assessment should be made accordingly. 

Keeping this main proposition in 
mind, we propose a law assessing prop- 
erty in proportion to its rental value. 
Such a law, we believe, would prevent 
under-assessment, would facilitate tax 
collecting and assessing and would 
benefit the community. 

Therefore we propost:: 

That assessments for the tax-year 
should be made at the beginning of 
that year. 

That every tax bill should con- 
tain a permit to sell the property 
at not more than the _ assessed 
value or to rent it at not more than 
a fourteenth (say) of its assessed value, 
per annum, and should forbid its sale 
or rental at any more than those fig- 
ures during that year. 

That, at the beginning of the-year, 
each owner must name the value to the 
assessors. If the owner sets the valua- 
tion too high then the property must 
be assessed and taxed at his figures. If 
he names too low a figure, then the 
assessors must set the figures at what 
they consider the full, fair, cash value 
and the property must be assessed and 
taxed at assessors’ figures. 

Nature has provided but a limited 
amount of land for the use of man. No 
one can increase it; but any one who is 
lacking in public spirit can reduce it by 
placing it out of reach of those who 
would use and improve it. This is now 


done by holding it for sale at an ex- 
orbitant price. 

Under the new plan, some of these 
unreasonable landholders might still 
continue to ask their unreasonable 
prices, but they would be taxed right 
up to their asking price, and after a 
few years of heavy taxes with no buy- 
ers, they might be brought to reason. 
Others, however, would at once place 
their values at figtres reasonable 
enough to induce purchase by would- 
be users. In this way land would come 
into more general use and improve- 
ment and the community would be 
greatly benefited in consequence. 

There are some people holding va- 
cant, unimproved land waiting for a 
rise in price, who may think they are 
entitled to respect or even praise be- 
cause they pay what tax they are forced 
to pay on it. Let them shut their eyes 
and imagine a city composed of all 
vacant lots like theirs. Let them think 
it over; but we advise them not to 
think too long or they might lose 
some of their self-esteem. 

The rent has been set at a fourteenth 
of the assessed value for convenience 
in writing this article and because this 
seems about the right proportion. A 
slight change might not interfere; but 
any material one would certainly re- 
duce the fairness or impair the effi- 
ciency of the plan. At this ratio the 
landlord could receive seven and two- 
sevenths per cent of the assessed value 
of the property for a year’s rent. 

Taxation is a necessary burden 
which must be borne by all property 
owners. The new plan does not add 
to the general burden of taxation; but 
it would compel the shirkers to bear 
their full and just proportion and 
thus relieve the others who have 
heretofore been carrying more than - 
their share. 

There would be no increased assess- 
ment on property already fully and 
fairly assessed, nor on that for which 
the rent asked was not more than a 
fourteenth of the assessed value. Such 
rents would not be affected but both 
landlords and tenants would enjoy the 
added public benefits made possible 
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by the increased taxes on other prop- 
erty heretofore under-assessed. 

The only ones to suffer would be 
the landlords who now receive or de- 
mand more than a fourteenth of the 
value for the rent. They like to receive 
more than other landlords and to 
pay taxes on less. People of this con- 
stitution might suffer acute pain but 
not injustice by such a plan as we 
propose. ; 

A landlord may name a high figure 
and may secure it; but under the new 
plan he would be taxed accordingly. 
However, inorder to ask an unreason- 
able rent or price, he must first pay 
taxes on fourteen times the rent asked 
or on the full sale price asked. Then 
after paying this tax,his property might 
remain vacant or unsold, or he might be 
obliged to come down to a reasonable 
price in order to sell or rent. The risk 
would be too great to be lightly un- 
dertaken and would be apt to induce 
moderation where rents are now ex- 
cessive. At present when rent or price 
demanded has no effect on taxes, there 
is no inducement for the owner to be 
reasonable and nothing to risk in ask- 
~ more than a fair price. 

he new plan would make it risky 
to attempt to “raise the rent to cover 
increased taxes” when every attempt 
to raise the rent meant a certainty of 
increased taxes with no certainty 
of greater rents from such tenants 
as are now paying all that they are 
able. 

In poor neighborhoods, in cheapest 
buildings, unhealthy, ill-kept and in 
bad repair, with no conveniences and 
crowded like cattle trains—there is 
where landlords pay the lowest taxes 
and collect the largest rents. Pay 
in advance is the rule in such places 
and evictions are common. 

There the rents cannot be increased 
because they are always up to the ex- 
treme limit. In spite of the thread- 
bare joke that it is cheaper to move 
than to pay rent, these tenants move 
out or are put out simply because they 
have not the money in their pockets 
to pay the rent. It is time that the 
community should use the same “busi- 


ness methods” on these landlords that 
they do on their tenants and tax them 
proportionately. 

One of the greatest factors in main- 
taining excessive rents is the land- 
lord or agent controlling a large num- 
ber of tenements, who figures that he 
will make more money by holding his 
tenements at say half more than they 
are worth even if say a quarter of them 
remain vacant, than he would if he 
rented them all at a moderate figure. 
A few of such men controlling a large 
number of tenements are sufficient to 
keep rents above their normal figures. 

The new plan would tax them accord- 
ing to their demands on all their houses, 
including vacant ones, and after deduct- 
ing the total taxes from the total rents, 
the extortionate landlords would be as 
badly or worse off than if all their 
houses were rented at moderate figures 
and taxed accordingly. 

Our remedy would be applied where 
it would do the most good, that is, 
where rents are the most excessive. 

Moderation of rents would en- 
courage and enable poor people to 
establish and maintain homes. The 
home is the foundation on which gov- 
ernment is built. The preservation of 
the home is a necessity, its regulation 
is a right, and its improvement is a 
duty of the government. In a thou- 
sand ways the government now does 
these things and it even reduces or 
subordinates the rights, liberties, and 
privileges of the individual to the 
interests of the home and the com- 
munity. 

For instance: In many states it 
grants to married men exemptions that 
it refuses to single men. Its laws en- 
courage and facilitate the performance 
of the marriage ceremony much more 
than they impede or restrict it. 
When once a couple is married, how- 
ever, no matter how discordant, miser- 
able, and unhappy they may be, and 
in spite of the impossibility of har- 
mony or even toleration, the state in 
every way hinders and hampers 
divorce or separation. The mainten- 
ance of even that excuse of a home 
is regarded as of more importance 
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to the state than the happiness of 
the husband and wife forming the 
home. 

Incidently encouraging and protect- 
ing homes, the government might 
wisely impose taxes as we suggest. 
These might bear a little heavily 
though not unjustly on a few of the 
landlords. On the other hand, such 
taxing methods would lighten the load 
of all other taxpayers, reduce tax- 
dodging, greediness, and deception to 
assessors, facilitate assessing and tax- 
collecting, correct present inequali- 
ties in that line, increase the public 
revenues, build up the vacant lots, 
and moderate rents. These reduced 


rents would often occur where the 
tenants would otherwise be left home- 
less, penniless, and apt to become pub- 
lic charges of one kind or another. 

Is not any one of these benefits 
alone worthy of the attention of any 
journal? When you think that all 
these great benefits can be accom- 
plished without injustice to any one, 
can any patriotic magazine afford to 
ignore the subject? And you, dear 
reader, if you see these things as the 
writer sees them, then only when you 
have used your fullest power of word, 
deed, and influence to further them, 
may you rest serenely proud of your 
title—a good American citizen. 


EARLY EVENING BY THE SEA 
By LOUISE WINSLOW KIDDER 


Breeze of evening, lowly sighing 
Where the ocean grasses sway, 
Heed you how the lone gulls, crying, 
Vanish in the deepening gray? 


Know you, breeze so sweetly singing 
In your tender minor key, 

How you set our fancies winging 
Birdlike o’er the solemn sea? 


Overhead the skies are bending, 
Set with stars of wondrous light, 

At our feet the waves are lending 
Music to bewitch the night. 


But the charmed air is throbbing, 
Stirred by sounds diviner far 

Than the deep waves’ fitful sobbing, 
Or the rock-born echoes are! 


Tis the breeze of evening sighing, 
Where the ocean grasses sway, 

When the summer day is dying 
And the sun sinks in the bay! 











HUNTING WILD 


BEES IN THE VERMONT 


Woops—Il. 


By MARSHALL OTIS HOWE 


S I have said, Nathan had great 
A knowledge of the ways of the 

honey bee. He was keen for 
the hunt and full of resources. Part of 
the plowed field had been planted in 
corn. At that time every corn patch 
had also its pumpkins. In this case 
the pumpkin vines grew rampant un- 
derneath the corn. Their large flowers 
had been opened in the morning, as is 
their habit, but the rain had closed 
them. Nathan began at once to open 
them and look for bees that might have 
been caught and imprisoned when the 
rain closed the long tubular corrollas 
at the top. His search was successful, 
and we soon had two bees at work in 
our boxes. They were somewhat be- 
numbed and stupefied at first from their 
imprisonment and the coolness that 
followed the shower. They soon re- 
vived, however, and partook freely of 
the sweets which we offered them. Af- 
ter filling its honey-sac to its full ca- 
pacity, one of them rose slowly, flying 
over and around the box, and then in 
widening circles, and examined closely 
both the box and the locality. Having 
completed its observation, it struck off 
in the same direction that the laden 
bee lined from the buckwheat flowers 
on the day before had taken. In an- 
cther minute the second bee followed 
in the same line. This was what we 
hoped for and expected. In about fif- 
teen minutes our first bee returned, 
followed closely by the second. Neither 
bee entered the box at once; both hov- 
ered over it and flew around it many 
times before alighting on the comb 
which was now exposed in the open 
box. It was a strange thing to them to 
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make such a discovery in such a way. 
Evidently they meant to be assured 
that it was all right. They would run 
no risk of an enemy or a concealed trap. 

The examination having proved sat- 
isfactory, they both dropped upon the 
com) and began at once to take up 
another load to add to their stores at 
home. The next time back there was 
less hesitation about entering the box. 
The time taken to go and come indi- 
cated that the bee-tree was about a 
mile away. We had now a good gen- 
eral line from this point, and there was 
need of nothing more here. Had we 
remained longer we should have seen 
the bees alight upon the comb with- 
out hesitation, their only concern ap- 
pearing to be to take possession of the 
whole of their find as soon as possible. 

The clouds had broken away and the 
sun was shining. We followed the 
general course of our line to a point 
about one mile from the field where 
we had lined the bees, or about the dis- 
tance indicated by the time taken by 
them to go and return. Here on an 
old building-place there was a clump 
of rank-growing mustard in full blos- 
som. ‘There were bees on the flowers. 
Bees are very fond of mustard. I have 
known them to go three miles to work 
on it. We soon had some bees caught 
from the mustard flowers in our boxes. 
After filling the gathering sacs with 
the honey syrup and taking a little time 
to examine the boxes and the surround- 
ings, they struck directly across a cor- 
ner of the woods through which our 
first long line had passed. This be- 
trayed them. 

We had seen no bee-tree, but we 
knew it was there. Fifteen minutes 
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BEES AT WORK ON AN OPEN CARD OF HONEY 


later Nathan had found it. It was a 
maple tree and the bees were flying 
rapidly in and out from a hole about 
two inches in diameter and forty feet 
high. We soon had our initials carved 
upon the trunk of the tree. The 
marking of a _ bee-tree by _ the 
finder, according to a code of 
honor that is usually respected by 
bee-hunters and others, conveys the 
ownership of the bees and honey, not 
the tree, of course, to the discoverer. 


Such a title may not be good in the 
courts, but it is the common law out- 
side of them: Therefore our bees re- 
mained safely in their maple tree home 
until the end of the honey season, 
about two months later, when we took 
away forty pounds of comb and honey, 
much of it as nice as if it had been 
stored in the most elaborate hive of 
modern construction. 

When we had found this bee-tree 
and marked it we had still almost an 
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hour to spare before noon. Before go- 
ing home we got trace of another wild 
swarm which some time later we 
hunted and found. I tell the story of 
this later hunt in brief because it illus- 
trates the wonderful skill of my com- 
panion in woodcraft, and because the 
hunt led us into a locality of romantic 
interest, an old turnpike road, aban- 
doned more than seventy years ago. 
The old road led through the town of 
Stratton, about two or three miles west 
of the road now leading from West 





few old boards and decaying timbers. 
Near by, hidden by the brush and trees 
that had grown over them, we found 
white marble slabs and the mounds of 
several unmarked graves. The old 
burial place, as well as the old meeting 
house, the old road and the few scat- 
tered homes of the neighborhood, had 
been deserted for many years. 

But we were only hunting bees—not 
searching for historic relics. When 
we reached this place it was late in the 
afternoon. We had no cross line and 
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A BUCKWHEAT FIELD IN BI,OOM 


Wardsboro to Arlington, and crossing 
the mountain through Stratton and 
Sunderland. 

Our wild bees led us along the old 
turnpike road for a hundred rods or 
more, and then crossed it in a direc- 
tion that would strike no more cleared 
land until it reached the openings on 
the west side of the mountains in Ben- 
nington County, ten miles through the 
woods. On the old road at this place 
there had once been a meeting house. 
Nothing remained of it now except a 


the opening in the woods was so narrow 
that is was impossible to make one in 
the open land. We judged from the man- 
ner of the bees at the box and the time 
it took them to go and return, that the 
swarm might be one-half mile or more 
from us through the solid woods. I 
suggested to Nathan that our only pos- 
sible chance to find it that day was to 
start at once into the woods and search 
for it on the only line that we had. We 
were soon deep in the forest, glancing 
into the trees as we passed. I had 
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SILKWEED, ST. JOHNSWORT, GOLDENROD, 
INDIAN HEMP, CLEMATIS AND FIREWEED, 
SIX HONEY-BEARING PLANTS IN BLOOM 


noted the position of the sun, which 
was not far from the direction of the 
line. Making allowance for the sun’s 
motion, I had used it to keep my 
course. Nathan followed his instinct, 
remarking that if we traveled far 
enough we should find them. I had, 
I thought, very little reason to believe 
him. 

After we had traveled in the dense 
woods for nearly an hour our courses 
had led us wide apart. Then I heard 
the voice of Nathan calling to me. He 
was out of sight and about forty rods 
away from me, but it took less than 
five minutes to find him. His first ex- 
clamation was, “What makes you wan- 
der so?” “It is you who are wander- 
ing,” said I, “I have followed the sun.” 
The smile that lighted up his face 
caused me to lose confidence in the 
sun, and I began to look. Nathan was 
sitting on a log beside a spruce tree, 
which I saw at once was the home of 


our bees. They entered through a 
seam in the body of the tree, about 
fifteen feet from the ground. The 
seam was covered on both sides by 
large nuggets of spruce gum. We had 
now nothing more to do but to mark 
the tree, get out of the woods and start 
for home, six or seven miles away. 
Our bee-tree was about two hundred 
rods deep in the forest. I have known 
very few swarms to be found so far 
from the open country. With nothing 
to guide him but instinct, Nathan had 
followed the line this long distance 
through the dense forest straight to the 
tree. I might believe this instance to 
have. been accidental had I not had 
many other similar proofs of his in- 
stinctive knowledge of the points of 
the compass. This swarm proved to 
have a large number of bees and about 
two large pailfulls of dry comb, with 
hardly a pound of honey. 

At different times, extending over a 
period of ten years, we found many 
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TRAPPING A BEE IN THE BEE BOX 


swarms of wild bees in these mounfain 
woods. The line of one of them was 
started from bees caught from the 
goldenrod on the ground made historic 
by the great political rally of 1840, 
when the people of New York and 
New England to the number of 15,000 
—some estimates say 40,000—assem- 
bled, at an altitude of nearly one-half 
mile above the sea, to listen to Daniel 
Webster. The old log cabin used at 


that time has recently been recon- 
structed and now stands on the old 
grounds about two miles east of the 
summit on the road crossing the moun- 
tain from West Wardsboro to Arling- 
ton. There were, at that time, per- 
haps a dozen farm residences within 
two miles of the log cabin grounds. 
Crossing the mountain in 1904, I found 
nearly all the farms deserted. The 
employees of the great lumber mills 
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HUNTING WILD BEES IN 


and occasional campers in the sum- 
mer were about the only inhabitants. 
But I am getting away from the bees. 
Of course we found them. They were 
in a large hemlock tree about a mile 
from the starting place, in a heavily 
timbered woods on a branch of the 
Deerfield River. It was a good swarm, 
having about twenty-five pounds of 
honey. 

Another expert, with whom I some- 
times hunted bees, was the son and 
partner of his father in the village 
store. He had a keen appreciation of 
the woods and of all kinds of hunting 
and fishing. He could bring home more 
partridges to show for a day’s out- 
ing with his gun, or more fish for a day 
with the rod and line, than any other 
person in the town. He also made his 
business successful, and was for many 
years town treasurer. At the time of 
the bee hunt, an account of which is 
here related, he was constable and col- 
lector of taxes. Having to visit a de- 
linquent tax-payer who lived in a re- 
mote part of the town, he undertook 
to combine business with pleasure by 
taking his bee box and inviting me to 
ride with him. Of course I accepted 
his invitation, and took my bee box 
also. 

Our plan for that day was simply to 
take lines from bees that we caught 
from the flowers by the roadside and, 
if any wild bees were started, to hunt 
them to a finish at another time. We 
started lines of what appeared to be 
two wild swarms. At the house of the 
delinquent tax-payer there were four. 
or five hives of bees. A bee was 
caught about forty rods from these 
hives. There was hardly a chance in 
a thousand that it did not belong to 
them, but after filling its honey-sac at 
the box and making the usual observa- 
tions of the situation, it rose high in 
the air and struck off in a line directly 
away from the hives. The high flight 
indicated that the home to which it 
belonged was far away, but some- 
where in the direction it had taken 
there was reasonable certainty that it 
would join its fellow workers in a 
hollow tree. This was sufficient for 
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our purpose for that day. It was the 
second line of wild bees we had 
started on the route. The delinquent 
had promised to pay his taxes—a mat- 
ter of much less consequence to me. 

A few days later we were both on 
the grounds again, this time to hunt 
and find. We spent the whole of the 
forenoon trying to find the bees in the 
nearest line which we had discovered 
—an unsuccessful hunt, for we could 
find only one bee that went in that 
direction, and that one an unambitious, 
indifferent worker, probably suffering 
from old age—a honey bee is old at 
six months, seldom, if ever, living to 
the age of ten months. We decided 
that the search for this swarm was a 
poor job and agreed to abandon it. 
That decision and the result that fol- 
lowed is a good practical! business les- 
son. How many with a poor job on their 
hands will stick to it and struggle on 
through life! This was only for a 
day, it is true, but life is made up of 
days, and the principle is the same for 
a part or all of them. 

We found that we had time to take 
dinner just before twelve o’clock. It 
was eaten with the improved relish 
that is almost always present on such 
occasions. At noon we were ready 
to start for our other line. We went 
directly across the old pastures to a 
place about a mile distant, where there 
was an old farmhouse, which was, as 
near as we could judge, on the course 
of the bee which he had lined from the 
delinquent tax-payer’s, and more than 
a mile from his place. Here we found 
mustard plants in blossom, with plenty 
of honey bees at work on the flowers. 
It took but a little time to take some 
bees from the flowers and set them at 
work in our boxes. It was soon found 
that the line continued in the same 
direction taken by the bee caught 
more than a mile away, near the 
domestic hives. One-fourth of a mile 
farther the line crossed a narrow neck 
of woods about sixty rods wide. After 
passing through these woods it led 
through an open country where there 
was not a tree standing for more than 
a mile. Carefully noting the point of 
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the woods where the line struck, I said 
to my partner: “If the bees are in the 
first woods, as seems probable, I 
shall stand a good chance to find them 
without waiting for anything more. If 
you will keep the bees at work here and 
move them to another station when 
you have enough, I will go into the 
woods and look for them.” 

In about twenty minutes I had 
found them. They were in the body 
of a dead hemlock about ten feet from 
the top, and seventy feet from the 
ground. Crowding around the dead 
tree was a dense ‘second growth 
forest which shut out from view the 
top of the hemlock and the bees, ex- 
cept from one lucky point where there 
was a small opening through which 
the bees could be seen by one exactly 
in the right position. No distinct 
form of a bee could be distinguished. 
There were only rapidly changing, 
darting lines, apparently not much 
larger than the lines on ruled paper. 
One not familiar with these quickly 
appearing and disappearing short 
lines about the entrance to a_bee- 
tree, when it is at a great height 
would, perhaps, sooner believe them to 
be caused by a glimmering of the 
sun’s rays than by bees. When the 
swarm was found, I noted. the time. 
It was two o'clock, just two hours 
from the time when we had started to 
hunt for it, abandoning the search for 
the swarm with the old bee. 

Aitter waiting for a cool day at the 
end of the honey season, we came to 
take possession of our discovery. We 
hunted up the supposed owner of the 
land on which the tree stood and took 
him along with us. He gave his con- 
sent to the cutting of the tree very 
cheerfully, simply remarking that it 
was the other side of his line. As the 
tree was worthless, we could not af- 
ford to look up another owner. We 
had come prepared with four large 
pails and one or two small ones, in 


which to carry home the spoils. The 
tree stood on the steep bank of a 
terrace in the West River valley. 
We tried to fell it on the side of the 
bank so as to give the bees and honey 
as little jarring as possible, but the 
wood was so much decayed that it fell 
across the kerf and went thundering 
down the steep bank, smashing the 
part containing the bees to pieces, to 
their great surprise, and, I fear, to the 
injury of some of them. The top of 
the tree tell within fifteen feet of the 
wheel track of a much traveled road 
leading from Townsend to Wardsboro. 
We were, therefore, obliged to warn 
travelers, whose curiosity led them to 
stop, of their danger, for an angry bee 
has a special antipathy for a sweaty 
horse. Many instances are known of 
horses being stung to death. A four- 
horse teamster with his load of freight 
stopped directly in front of us. We 
warned him of his danger and he 
moved on to a safe distance, but he 
had seen too much—he stopped his 
team and returned for a meal of honey, 
which, of course, he got. 

Our swarm proved to be very old. 
The comb was thick and strong, as 
it always is in very old swarms. It 
was completely filled with honey, 
securely capped over the cells, and the 
capping had become firm with age. 
For these reasons there was little loss 
of honey. We filled all our pails and 
there was still some honey left. We 
found pieces of clean hemlock bark, 
upon which we gathered up what we 
estimated to be fifteen pounds of comb 
and honey, and gave it to the man who 
had helped us and given his permission 
to cut the tree. Our pails proved to 
contain eighty-five pounds. Before 
being disturbed the tree contained at 
least one hundred pounds. The most 
I ever found in any other tree was 
sixty-two pounds. The stories of two 
hundred pounds or more in a tree are 
mostly fabulous. 








OLD LOWER FALLS AND ITS CHURCH 
By THOMAS CASILEAR COLE 


With Illustrations by the Author 


HE quiet village of Lower Falls 
now, perhaps in its decline, was, 
during the first half of the last 

century, a prosperous and thriving mill 
town, and among the first in the 
country. The village was early de- 
pendent for support upon the river 
which skirts its banks, and has existed 
ever since the 
first settte- 
ment, mainly 
by its mills 
and water- 
power indus- 
cries. The first 
record of busi- 
ness having 
been com- 
menced here 
by water- 
power was in 
June, 1703, 
when John 
Leverett, Esq., 
conveyed “four 
acres of land 
upon Charles 
River, at the 
Lower Falls, 
bounded east 
by a forty acre 
lot belonging 
to Harvard 
College; west 
by the old 
path that 
leads to the 
wading place, 
formerly the 
Natick path, and south by the Charles 
River.” On this piece of land was es- 
tablished iron works,—a trip hammer 
and forge. Mills were soon built at the 
Falls, and a very thriving industry was 
carried on, chiefly in the manufacture 
of paper. The first paper mill in the 





From a painting by Thomas Casilear Cole 
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United States was built at the Lower 
Falls in 1790, which with other mills 
here supplied most of the paper to the 
new nation. During the last century 
some eight or ten paper mills were in 
constant operation. 

Other mills and industries that have 
been carried on in the Falls form a 
numerous and 
varied list. 
Among them 
ire iron works, 
saw mills, 
grist mills, 
snuff mills, 
clothing mills, 
leather mills, 
paper mills, 
shoddy mills, 
calico print- 
ing, and ma- 
chine shops. 
At present 
there are but a 
small number 
of these in op- 
eration, and 
the paper 
manufacturing 
industry has 
almost entire- 
ly disappeared 
from °..e Falls. 

The black- 
smith of the 
village, Sam- 
uel Lawton, 
was a famous 
old character 
in the Falls during the early part of 
the century. He is well known to 
many in Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Old Town Folks.” The scenes and 
characters of the story are drawn from 
this neighborhood; and in the book 
Lawton is represented by the village 
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blacksmith, Sam Lawton. He is, how- 
ever, best entitled to the name of vil- 
lage do-nothing, in which character 
Mrs. Stowe admirably describes him. 
The idol of the boys, the favorite of 
all the housewives, and the sage and 
gossip of the tavern, Sam Lawton was 
not unlike old Rip Van Winkle of the 
Kaatskills. And like Rip, Sam was 
well known to have a great aversion 
to all kinds of profitable labor; though 
willing at all times to help out his 
neighbor, or to run errands for the good 
wives of the village. Being decidedly 
henpecked by his own good wife, and 
the constant target of her tongue, Sam 
was very seldom found at home. He 
was always on hand to go shooting or 


“a fishin’ ” with the boys, and he would. 


spend hours at a time mending for 
them some broken piece of tackle, or 
whittling out some wooden toy. But 
among the boys he was most famous 
for his yarns. From his infinite stock 
of legends and tales, he would sit, 
chewing his old clay. pipe, by the hour, 
and drawl out one after the other of 
these marvelous tales to his admiring 
audience. 

For a long time there was but one 
denomination represented among the 
early inhabitants of Newton and the 
surrounding towns, the Congregation- 
al; and the church and state were here 
connected until as late as 1830. Con- 
gregational churches or meeting houses 
were formed and managed by the pop- 
ular voice in town-meeting, and were 
supported for a long time by general 
taxation. 

There were a good many members 
of the Church of England or Episcopal 
Church among the early inhabitants 
of the Falls, who attended services in 
Boston or at Christ Church in Cam- 
bridge. Although Christ Church was 
the nearest house of worship, it was a 
long distance away, and those who at- 
tended there were put to a great in- 
convenience, having to travel of course 
at that time all the way on horseback 
or in their wagons. There were very 
few conveyances owned in the town at 
that time. In 1814 there were but three 
coaches in Newton, and but one stage 
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to Boston, which started from the 
Falls and made three trips a week. 

The Episcopal Church in Massachu- 
setts had a hard struggle after the 
Revolutionary War. But before the 
war it had little encouragement, as the 
early Colonial laws were very rigid 
against any other kind of worship than 
that of the Congregational. In the 
War of Rebellion the English Church 
in New England suffered considerably, 
although George Washington and the 
leading statesmen, including the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, were members of the Episcopal 
Church; yet so many of the English 
rectors of the New England parishes 
had been loyal to their oaths of allegi- 
ance to King George, and some of them 
so offensive in their toryism, that the 
daughter church was in ill repute with 
the general public. A great many of 
its Own members were exceedingly 
lukewarm. Here was great difficulty, 
therefore, in reorganizing the colonial 
parishes, some of whose houses of wor- 
ship had been put to uses of war by the 
American troops. Christ Church in 
Cambridge was used as a cavalry stable 
until George Washington took com- 
mand of the army in Cambridge. The 
building was restored by him and he 
himself attended worship there. 

The first aggressive step taken by 
the Episcopal Church in the new 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
the first new parish to be started in 
the state, was at Newton Lower Falls, 
where on April 7, 1812, was organized 
St. Mary’s Parish. As the nearest 
place of worship of any kind was some 
distance away, the introduction of the 
church was welcome, and there was a 
general interest in the movement which 
extended to the Roman Catholics in the 
community. For more than fifty years 
St. Mary’s Episcopal Church was the 
only house of worship in Lower Falls, 
and people of several denominations in 
all Newton, Needham, and Weston 
united in its support. 

Down to 1830 public worship was 
under direction of the town or parish, 
as a political body assembled in town 
meeting. By the charter granted to 
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St. Mary’s Church by the General 
Court it was “incorporated into a soci- 
ety or body politic by the name of Epis- 
copal Society of St. Mary’s Church in 
Newton, with all the privileges, powers, 
and immunities which Parishes do or 
may enjoy by the laws of the Com- 
monwealth.” Furthermore, by the act 
of incorporation the proprietors of the 
house of worship to be erected and any 
other person “who shall enter his or 
her name or request to become a mem- 
ber, with the Wardens or Vestry or 
with the clerk of the said Society,” be- 
came, with their estates, liable to taxa- 
tion by the said Episcopal Society and 
were “exempt from all other taxes or 
assessments for the support of public 
worship in the Town or Parish where 
they may respectively reside.” A pres- 
ent anomaly under these old charters 
lies in the fact that the rights of pro- 
prietorship in pews survives, but the 
corresponding obligation to pay taxes 
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died with the abolishing of all taxa- 
tion for the support of public worship. 

The land was given for St. Mary’s 
Church and burying ground by Mr. 
Samuel Brown, Esq., of Boston, who 
had interests at the Falls. The corner- 
stone of a house of worship was laid 
there on Sept. 29, 1813, and as was cus- 
tomary in those days, the stone was laid 
by the Free Masons. So important was 
this occasion, however, and so influen- 
tial were the members of the new con- 
gregation, that the ceremony was con- 
ducted, not by the local lodge, but by 
the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
The building was consecrated in 1814 
by Bishop A. V. Griswold. 

There is no recorded connection of 
St. Mary’s with Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, but the resemblance of the in- 
teriors of the building and the fact that 
the silver plagon of the communion 
service was presented by a Mr. Win- 
throp of Cambridge in 1812, would seen 
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to indicate some relationship between 
St. Mary’s and its nearest neighbor, the 
Colonial parish of Cambridge; and 
which before the incorporation of St. 
Mary’s included Newton. 

The largest development of the parish 
was in the rectorship of Dr. Baury 
which began in 1822 and lasted for 
thirty years. There have been thirteen 


successive rectors in the parish down _ 


to the present one, Rev. Thomas L,. 
Cole. Under his rectorship it has taken 
a new lease of life. 
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THE OLD CHURCH 


The old gray church over the village 
square is first introduced to the way- 
farer by the antique signboard, swung 
from a post at the foot of the hill. The 
building is picturesquely situated on 
the brow of Concord St. Hill overlook- 
ing the river, and stands secluded and 
half hidden by the huge pine trees and 
elms which surround it. The struc- 
ture which is a good example of the 
old type of colonial church architec- 
ture, is modest in form, but beautiful 
in its dignity and quiet charm. Arrayed 





























on each side are lofty arched windows, 
whose many panes flood the interior 
with generous daylight. Old-fashioned 
high box-pews fill up the body of the 
church. The gallery which in former 
days was occupied by the village choir, 
is situated beneath the belfry of the 
tower. Several years ago the addition 
of a parish house was added to the 
further side of the church, but the old 
building remains the same. 

Without, shaded by a noble avenue 
of elms, lies God’s green acre. Among 
the moss-covered gravestones are to be 
found the names of the former patri- 
archs of the village and early residents 
of the town. Here, ’neath’a carved 
weeping willow, is the grave of mine 
host of the old Wales tavern, and 
yonder, resting together in peaceful 
tranquillity at last, Sam Lawton and 
his wife, Mehitable, are buried. ‘The 
cemetery is dotted by the little flags 
that, fluttering here and there, mark the 
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graves of soldiers of four wars. The old- 
est of these graves is that of Ebenezer 
Stedman, a veteran of the Revolution, 
who died in 1813. The weather-beaten 
stone of another Revolutionary soldier, 
a drummer in the war, relates the fact 
that his bass drum was perforated by a 
British bullet in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

Let us linger for a while in this 
silent and secluded church yard, far 
from the rush and noise of the great 
world without. And in gazing about 
upon the quiet and forgotten mounds 
of those who have gone before, we are 
thus inclined to meditate—“Such is the 
fate of many who have lived their little 
day in this world, often men of note, 
and useful in their generation, of 
whom it was said ‘how shall the world 
be carried on without them,’ yet in a 
little while the tide rolls on, they are 
gradually missed no more, and finally 
their memory fades away. But how 
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interesting is the catalogue, reproduc- 
ing as it does the names of so many 
who once tilled these broad acres, and 
watched over the rising interests of 
the town, who cleared its forest and 
marked out its streets, who worshiped 
in its simple church, and built its 
earliest dwellings, who lived examples 
of integrity and honest worth, and 
have left an inheritance so rich and 
so beautiful to their posterity.” 

On Memorial Day each spring the 
undisturbed quietness of the place is 
broken by the muffled drums and 
martial tread of the blue-coated vet- 
erans of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and the young soldiers of the 
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Spanish War, who come to honor the 
memory of their dead, and to decorate 
their graves with the symbols of resur- 
rection and with the colors of their 
country. The village people then are 
gathered in the yard to witness the 
service and to listen to the address by 
the chaplains. After the ceremonies 
in the yard, the squad accompanied by 
the spectators march down to the river 
bank below. Here a prayer is said in 
honor of those who fought and were 
buried at sea. As the chaplain reads 
appropriate passages from the Scrip- 
tures, the comrades toss their bunches 
of flowers into the stream, which are 
carried down, borne toward the ocean. 





ACROSS THE SEA AT WINTHROP 


By PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


Across the sea at Winthrop, 
The rider waves come in, 
Their reins flung out to herald winds 
That swiftly rush before— 
A loud vanguard of hoarse bassoons, 
And bagpipes shrill and thin, 
That scream and roar 
Along the shore, 
While dark brigades of hurtling clouds 


Are marshaled to the din! 


Across the sea at Winthrop, 
The fishing smacks come in, 


With torn sails set to battling waves, 
That crowd about their prows 
Like fierce white flocks of phantom birds, 
Or fleece that Furies spin, 
From bow to keel 
Of boats that reel, 
And rise and sink like drowning men, 
As they come staggering in! 


Across the sea at Winthrop, 
The harbor Jights shine out 
In fitful shafts of ruddy glare, 
That show the angry foam. 
But O, the lights of Winthrop town, 
The fisherfolk ne’er doubt! 
For lights of home 
To men who roam, 
Are guiding stars from fire-lit hearths 


Where children romp and shout! 





“AND A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


By EDGAR S. NYE 


HE world in which he lived 

i spoke well of Roy Braddon. 

He was a clever, prosperous 
young man, with a character unsullied 
by vice, an agreeable personal appear- 
ance, and a manner that was very 
quiet, but not wanting in pleasantness. 
A thoughtful man, too, who was apt to 
contemplate all things in their gravest 
aspect. For the rest he was happily 
placed in the world, being the only son 
of a wealthy ship chandler, who elected 
to live where his forefathers had lived 
before him, in a big, gloomy mansion 
in the old residential portion of New 
Bedford. 

Occasionally Roy Braddon impa- 
tiently wondered why his father had 
not built a home up town, where other 
men of his position lived, but happily 
he was not troubled with an aesthetic 
temperament, and as a consequence ac- 
cepted his life very quietly; for, on the 
whole, he reasoned, life was dull, after 
all, especially when a fellow was grown 
up and had had his fling at college. 

Besides, it was not a mean or sordid 
house, by any means. There was a 
gray-haired old butler, who had been 
custodian of the cellars and plate 
for the past thirty years, and a house- 
keeper of fabulous antiquity, who re- 
membered the last hours of the last 
snuff-colored Braddon; and there were 
two prim, sour-visaged maid-servants, 
of a discreet age, selected by the house- 
keeper, who, change as they might as 
to their individuality, never underwent 
any variation as to those two qualities 
of primness and sourness. It was a 
ruling of the elder Braddon’s: “Pretty 
housemaids are out of place when 
there’s a young man in the house,” he 
was wont to say. 

Nearly ten years had passed since 


Roy had taken a desk in his father’s 
office, during the last two of which he 
had become practically the manager of 
the business, for the elder Braddon was 
beginning to lose his business faculty, 
and in all this time he had made but 
one real friend. This was a young man 
who had come into the office a few 
years after his own advent, as corre- 
sponding clerk. His name was Frank 
Ryder, and he was the son of an army 
officer who had run through two in- 
herited fortunes, and then cut his 
throat one morning in a fit of delirium 
tremens, leaving a widow and two 
helpless children to face a life which 
he had done his best to render hard 
for them. 

The attachment between these two 
young men did not arise in a day. 
Howbeit, once they came to know each 
other, their friendship grew to be a 
warm one and they became almost in- 
separable companions. ‘There was not 
a nook along the water front that they 
left unexplored. And they were very 
happy together, Frank full of wild, 
reckless talk of lives that were differ- 
ent from their lives; lives of adventure 
in distant lands; lives in camp and on 
shipboard, tossed about by the winds 
and waves, and in frequent contest with 
savage foes. The kind of a life he 
longed to lead, in short, instead of the 
dull, monotonous life of the office and 
its environments, which, as he termed 
it, might, and probably would, go on 
forever, and leave him no better a man 
than he was then. 

“But you get an increase of salary 
every year,” suggested the more prac- 
tical Roy. “It isn’t such a bad billet, 
after all; and by and by, when I have 
full charge, I will take you in as junior 
partner.” 
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“Yes, I know that, old fellow,” re- 
plied Ryder. “Both you and your 
father are mighty good to me, far bet- 
ter than I deserve. But, you see, I 
don’t think I was intended for this sort 
of life. There’s too much of my 
father’s blood in me. The Ryders have 
always been soldiers and rovers. But 
for my mother, I should have enlisted 
long ago.” 

A change came into Braddon’s life 
.soon after this conversation, a change 
which made a different man of him, 
and from which he afterwards dated 
the beginning of another existence. 

On his return one evening from a 
walk with Frank he found his father 
sitting up in the library awaiting him. 

“T want you to help me decide some- 
thing, Roy,” said the elder Braddon, 
as his son seated himself. “And in or- 
der that you may understand matters, 
it will be necessary for me to tell you 
of certain incidents of my youth. 

“When I married your mother, it 
wasn’t exactly a love match, though I 
- was fond of her then, and grew to be 
very fond of her afterwards. But the 
first love of my heart had been given to 
a cousin of mine, an orphan, whom my 
parents had adopted. We had grown 
up together. The old people were dead 
against the marriage at first, for they 
didn’t favor intermarriage; but they 
were very fond of her, and finding that 
my heart was set upon it, they gave 
way and at last consented. So it was 
settled, and I fancied myself the hap- 
piest man in New Bedford. But—well, 
my boy, it’s an old story, and common 
enough. She had never loved me, I 
suppose. However that was, a week 
before we were to have been married 
she ran away with a Spanish fellow 
who had taught my sister Fannie sing- 
ing, Jose Torres, an idle scapegrace, 
with nothing in his favor but a hand- 
some face and a specious, taking man- 
ner. She ran away with him one morn- 
ing, leaving a penitent little note for 
me, saying that she had become a 
Catholic some time before, and that 
they had been married at the cathe- 
dral.” 
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“What a heartless hussy!” cried Roy. 
“Surely you could never forgive such 
treachery as that, father.” 

“Well, my boy, it was a hard thing 
for a man to forgive, wasn’t it? I was 
furious against her at first. But little 
by little I began to think of her differ- 
ently, remembering how young she 
was—just turned eighteen—and recall- 
ing looks and words of hers that had 
hinted at some secret trouble weighing 
on her mind, until I began to believe 
that she had struggled hard to be true 
to me, and had often wanted to tell me. 
So, you see, it ended by my forgiving 
her.” 

His son shrugged his shoulders with 
an involuntary expression of contempt 
for his father’s weakness. “I could 
never have brought myself to do that,” 
he said. 

“Ah, you think not, Roy,” answered 
the old man, “you think not. But when 
a man has once loved a woman, her 
face is always rising up before him, 
pleading to him to think tenderly of 
her, let her have treated him as badly 
as she may. And it always ends with 
his forgiving her. The memory of the 
days when he thought she loved him 
counteracts all else. It always ends so.” 

“Never with me!” cried the young 
man. “Nothing on earth could induce 
me to forgive a woman who had jilted 
me.” 

The old man shook his head. “Youth 
has many ideals that age dispels,” he 
answered sadly. “You will find it so, 
my boy, when you have lived my time. 
But to return—I received a letter from 
that woman to-day—the last she ever 
wrote. She is dead. Another hand, at 
the end of her letter, tells me that, her 
daughter’s. She is dead, and has left 
one child, a girl, the last of a large 
family. Torres took her out to the 
West Indies, it seems, where they did 
well enough for many years, but had 
much sorrow, the climate killing their 
children one after another, until this 
girl was the only one left. Then came 
reverses. The man’s health failed him, 
and ten years ago he died. After that 
the poor soul kept herself and the child 
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by teaching. She was always a sweet 
singer, with a voice as clear and fresh 
as a skylark’s, and I think it was that 
fellow’s music which tempted her away 
from me. And so she got on some- 
how, she says in the letter, until she 
felt death close at hand; and then, not 
having one friend in the world whose 
bounty she could entreat for her child, 
saving myself, and knowing that I was 
a good man, she says, poor soul, she 
turned to me, beseeching me, for char- 
ity’s sake, if not for the memory of 
those days when I loved her, to be- 
friend her orphan daughter. She 
doesn’t ask me to do much for the girl, 
not to adopt her, or maintain her in a 
life of idleness ; only to put her in some 
way of earning her living, and to 
keep her from falling into dangerous 
hands. 

“T received the letter this morning. 
The girl is in Boston. What am I to 
do, Roy? I leave it to you. I am 
nearing the end, my boy; and what- 
ever I have saved is saved for you; 
whatever I spend is so much out of 
your pocket. What shall we do with 
Julia Torres?” 

“It is hard for a woman to get her 
living nowadays,” Roy answered 
thoughtfully. “A young woman, too, 
and a foreigner, as you might say. And 
surely, we shouldn’t consider the ex- 
pense. I shall never need half of what 
you will leave me. She might live here 
with us. Mrs. Davis would take good 
care of her.” 

“It is generous of you to say that, 
my boy. Just as I wished you to; just 
as I wished you to.” 

And so Julia Torres came to the old 
mansion on Union stfeet. 

She had a hundred little arts by 
which women can embellish the dullest 
homes, and little by little, having found 
herself privileged to do these things, 
she began to exercise them. Quaint 
old jars and vases and cups and teapots 
that had been hidf@en away in remote 
closets, came out of their hiding places, 
blackened with the dust of ages, and 
were placed about here and there, mak- 
ing patches of light and color in the 


darksome‘rooms. ‘The ponderous old 
furniture was polished into a kind of 
beauty, and by a new disposition of 
old material, she brought light and 
brightness into gloomy corners. Flow- 
ers bloomed here and there in the win- 
dows. There was a new atmosphere in 
the house generally, and Roy felt the 
change greatly. 

He also found that he did not care 
auite so much for the society of his 
friend Ryder. It was midwinter, which 
was excuse enough for the suspension 
of their evening rambles; but he felt 
that he was not treating his friend , 
fairly, and to make amends, invited him 
to dine with them once or twice a 
week. It may have been that he 
wanted to hear Julia’s praises from the 
lips of the friend whose judgment he 
believed in; at any rate, he was grati- 
fied when Frank spoke enthusiastically 
of the beauty of her dark eyes and the 
charm of her singing. Often in the 
evening she sang for them, accompany- 
ing herself on the old piano, at which 
her father had taught her mother. Her 
voice was a clear, thrilling soprano, 
and her touch vibrant with tenderness 
and feeling. She sang all the old bal- 
lads which the elder Braddon loved, 
and in this way crept into the old’ 
man’s affection. 

Roy was no musician, but her sing- 
ing had a certain soothing influence on 
him; a little melancholy, perhaps, 
awakening a dim sense of sadness in 
his breast, that was all. He could 
scarcely have distinguished one of her 
songs from another without the words. 
He felt this deficiency of his somewhat 
keenly when Frank Ryder was with 
them, for Frank was possessed of a 
fine baritone and considerable taste for 
music, and often sang duets with Julia. 
It seemed to bring the two closer to- 
gether, and occasionally Roy felt a 
pang of jealousy. He was angry with 
himself for the feeling and made a 
great effort to overcome it, asking his 
friend to the old house oftener because 
of this secret weakness. 

“What fear need I have of him if she 
loves me?” he argued with himself, 
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“and if not, what can it matter whom 
she sees?” 

The young man watched her closely 
and fancied himself secure in her love. 
There was much of conceit in his na- 
ture. He felt that she must know how 
much he loved her, and that he had 
only to speak when the fitting time 
came. Always his dreams were of a 
future in which she was to be his wife. 
He could not think of himself a mo- 
ment apart from her. The possibility 
that this desire of his heart might be 
denied him never entered his mind. 

It was while he was lingering in this 
state of blissful contemplation that a 
business emergency necessitated his 
presence in New York. He never for- 
got their parting. It was a calm, still 
evening, early in May. Julia went with 
him to the hall door to bid him good-by. 
For the first time he kissed her. It was 
a long, passionate kiss, and he fancied 
that it was at once the declaration and 
seal of his love. She could not misun- 
derstand him after that. She uttered a 
little cry of mingled astonishment and 
reproof and ran back into the hall. He 
turned as he went down the steps and 
saw her looking out at him from the 
open door, with the evening sun upon 
her face. And that picture—the pale 
young face framed in the soft, brown 
hair, and the shadowy eyes—haunted 
him all through the journey and for 
many nights thereafter. 

From New York he went on to Phil- 
adelphia, a branch office of his firm 
there needing his personal attention. 
At this point a telegram was handed 
him announcing the sudden illness of 
his father, and directing him to come 
immediately home. When he reached 
there the old man was dead. 

“He fell in a fit, sir,” the old butler 
told him as he opened the door, “and 
he never spoke again.” 

Roy dropped his suitcase in the hall 
and went up the stairs to the solemn 
death chamber. His father lay in a 
long, oak-paneled room, with four tall, 
narrow windows, which had been 
gloomy enough even when inhabited 
by the living. He had scarcely known 
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until that moment how much he had 
loved his father, or how bitter a blow 
their parting was to be. For a time 
even the image of Julia Torres was 
blotted from his mind. He stayed in 
that darkened room for a long time; 
then he arose and went slowly down 
the stairs.in search of Julia. 

She heard his footsteps and came for- 
ward to meet him. She gave him both 
her hands, looking at him with a grave, 
pitying face. 

“I am so sorry for you, dear Roy,” 
she said; “so sorry for my own sake, 
too. I loved him very dearly. Indeed, 
I had reason to love him,” she added, 
with a little choking sob. - 

They went into the parlor and she 
told him of his father’s last moments. 
He listened in silence, only interrupt- 
ing once to ask if his father had been 
conscious after the first attack. It was a 
warm evening, and the faint hum of 
the declining city life came to them 
through the open windows with a dis- 
tant, drowsy sound. The old house 
had that aspect of profound dullness 
peculiar to a habitation in the heart of 
a city on a summer evening, when man- 
kind has a natural yearning for the 
green leaves of the woodland. 

But Roy had no such yearnings. 
To him the shadowy, oak-paneled room 
was a paradise. He forgot that he had 
seen his kind old father’s face still in 
death but a few minutes before; he 
could think of nothing but Julia’s pen- 
sive face as she sat by the open win- 
dow, with the low western sunlight 
shining in upon her, as on the evening 
he had kissed her good-by. The words 
which he meant to speak did not come 
to him easily; he loved her too much 
to be over-bold. But in that last happy. 
hour of his youth there was no shadow 
of doubt in his mind. He had never 
contemplated the possibility of a re- 
fusal; he had never admitted that he 
had a rival; he had never doubted that 
she loved him. In perfect faith he had 
accepted her grateful affection, her 
frank, sisterly regard, as tokens of the 
love to be given to him when he 
pleaded for it. He was rather ashamed 














to be so backward in pleading, that 
was all. 

“Julia,” he said, drawing nearer to 
her, “I have something to say to you.” 

“And I to you, cousin,” she an- 
swered, with a sudden bright flush. 
‘There was something I wanted to tell 
you for two weeks before you went 
away, but I hadn’t the courage. And 
yet I know how good you are, and that 
nothing in the world would make you 
unkind to me.” 

He took her hand tenderly in his. 
“Unkind, dear! Surely, you know I 
could never be that.” 

“Of course not. And that is why it 
has been so foolish of me to feel afraid 
of speaking frankly. I think you must 
know how happy my life has been in 
this dear old house, and how grateful I 
shall.always be to you and your dear 
father for all of your goodness to me. 
But—but—we are both young, and it 
would not do for us to go on living 
here this way. People would talk; 
Mrs. Davis told me as much this after- 
noon. And I—I have had the offer of 
anew home. Don’t think me ungrate- 
ful, or that I want to run away from 
you. Indeed, I cannot fancy a sister 
loving her only brother better than I 
love you. But I must go away—every- 
one says that.” 

She looked at him a trifle anxiously, 
the blush fading slowly from her face. 

“A new home?” he questioned. “Why 
should you go away, Julia? What need 
you care if some malicious fool should 
slander us. It is hardly possible for 
malice to go so far as that; and it 
can’t matter to us, because—” and then, 
without finishing the sentence, he ex- 
claimed, “Who offered you this new 
home, as you call it?” 

“Mrs. Ryder—Frank’s mother—has 
asked me to stay with her until I am 
married.” She was blushing again, and 
her heavy lids dropped over her glori- 
ous dark eyes. 

“Till you are married!” he gasped. 

“Yes, Roy, dear. I ought to have 
told you before, perhaps, but I 
couldn’t. Frank has asked me to be his 
wife, and—I love him very dearly; we 
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are going to be married in a month or 
two. We shan’t be rich, of course, for 
Frank must care for his mother; but 
we can live happily on very little. And 
we love each other so truly—” 

The ghastly change in his face 
stopped her suddenly in the midst of 
her confession. 

“Cousin Roy!” she exclaimed (it was 
her pet name for him), “you are not 
angry?” 

He sprang to his feet, and she saw 
the look of a stricken animal in his 
eyes. 

“Angry!” he cried, in a voice she 


would not have recognized. “You 
have broken my heart! Didn’t you 
know that I loved you? Didn’t you 


know that every hope I had was built 
on the security of your love? When I 
kissed you that night before I went 
away, if you had doubted before, could 
you doubt then what I felt for you?” 

“Indeed, Roy,” she cried, “I thought 
it was only a brother’s kiss. We have 
And I 
never dreamed that you cared for me 
more than you might have cared for 2 
sister.” 

“Of course not!” He laughed bit- 
terly. “That is a way with you 
women, I believe. And I should have 
known from the way your mother 
treated my father. History has re- 
peated itself. And he! The traitor, 
the false friend I brought into this 
house, the sneaking scoundrel who 
came into our firm a beggar—to go be- 
hind my back and steal you!” 

“Stop Roy,” she commanded. “I 
cannot hear you say those things of 
him. How did he know you cared for 
me? It is too cruel, too unjust! Roy 
be reasonable! Be like yourself | 
Whatever sin I have committed against 
you has been done in ignorance. I 
shall never cease to be grateful to you. 
Be generous, Cousin Roy; tell me that 
you forgive me.” 

“Forgive you!” he cried, in a blind 
fury. “To the last hour of my life—if 
I live a hundred years—I shall never 
speak to you! I pray God I may never 
see your face again!” 
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With these words on his lips he 
went out of the room, went away from 
her, with the sullen determination to 
hate those two who had wronged him, 
until the end of his days. 

He left the house at once and walked 
rapidly in the direction of Acquishnett. 
All night long he plodded blindly along 
the country roads, with no feeling of 
fatigue, no consciousness of his sur- 
roundings. 

It was daylight when he eventually 
came to a recognition of his where- 
abouts and retraced his steps. His 
clothes were white with dust, and his 
face wan and haggard. One of the 
sour-faced maid-servants was cleaning 
the front steps when he went in, and 
gasped at him aghast, but he scarcely 
saw her. He made his toilet with a 
half-mechanical sense of the proprie- 
ties, and then went down to that very 
ordinary parlor which a little while 
ago had seemed to him such a pleasant, 
home-like room. 

There was a solitary breakfast laid 
for one, and instead of Julia’s presence, 
there was a little note addressed to 
him, a tender, pleading little letter, 
assuring him once again of her grati- 
tude for his goodness to a friendless 
orphan, beseeching him once more to 
be generous, and telling him that, act 
toward her as he would, she would 
never cease to be his affectionate and 
grateful friend. 

Three times he read the letter 
through, and then, with a fierce look 
of mingled hate and rage on his face, 
crushed it in his hand and flung it into 
the empty grate. Having done this, he 
determined to recommence his life 
upon a new system; to shut the false 
girl’s image out of his mind and to de- 
vote all his energy and thought to his 
business. 

The first letter he wrote when he 
took his seat as the head of the firm on 
the second day after his father’s fu- 
neral was a brief, business-like epistle 
to Frank Ryder, informing him that 
his services were no longer required, 
and that if he preferred a pecuniary 
compensation in lieu of the ordinary 
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term of notice, such a course would be 
most agreeable to the new head of the 
firm of Braddon & Braddon. 

The answer to this communication 
came very promptly. It told the new 
head of Braddon & Braddon that Mr. 
Ryder required neither notice nor 
compensation, and that he should have 
quitted the office forever before his 
note could be delivered to Mr. Brad- 
don, Jr. 

How far Roy Braddon succeeded in 
shutting out the image of the girl he 
loved was known only to himself. 
From the hour in which he left her on 
the night of his father’s death, he had 
never spoken of her to any human 
creature. Whatever curiosity he may 
have felt as to her fate he kept har- 
bored in his own mind, making no at- 
tempt to discover what had become of 
her. He lived on without change of 
any kind in the dull old mansion. 
Friends he had none. The only man 
who had ever been his companion was 
Frank Ryder. 

So his life went on: Coming home 
every day to the same lonely rooms; 
eating and drinking in solitude; sitting 
alone through the long evening with a 
neglected book lying on the table be- 
side him; or wandering alone in the fa- 
miliar haunts that he had known in his 
rambles with Frank Ryder long, ago. 
For any pleasure or variety there was 
in his life, he might as well have been a 
wretched slave toiling in the jungles of 
the Congo. 

Ten years passed before he again 
saw Julia Torres. In a crowded street 
she flashed past him one afternoon—a 
tall, slim figure dressed in black, with 
great dark eyes and a wan, tired look- 
ing face. It was not until she had 
passed him some moments that he 
knew, by the quickened beating of his 
heart, who it was that had been so near 
him. Impelled by a half-recognized 
curiosity to learn the circumstances of 
her life, he turned and attempted to 
follow her; but she was lost in the 
crowd before he had been able to re- 
cover himself sufficiently to look about 
for her. 
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“AND A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


She was poor—he was sure of that; 
he had read as much in the one brief 
glance into her wan face. Poor and 
careworn, alone in the city streets; jos- 
tled by the crowd; probably hurrying 
home to some sordid refuge—she for 
whom life could have been one bright 
holiday, he thought bitterly. He 
laughed aloud as he contrasted her 
probable misery with the home he could 
have given her; not that dull old house 
which had served as a home for his 
mother and grandmothers, but a subur- 
ban palace set in a fairy-land of gar- 
dens and flowers. How different life 
might have been for both of them, he 
reflected, had she loved him. He hated 
her with a double hatred as he thought 
of what they had both lost; hated her 
for the wrong done to herself, as well 
as for the wrong done to him. But still 
her face haunted him with its pinched, 
hungry look and its pitiful expression 
of constant sorrow. 

From that time forward the face that 
had flashed past him in the street 
was always with him. She had haunted 


him before in her girlish grace and 
beauty; she came before him now like 
the sad shadow of her former self. But 
still he told himself that he hated her. 
What was her poverty to him? If she 
had been on her knees before him 
pleading for help he would have been 


deaf to her prayers. She had chosen 
for herself. Let her abide the issue. 

A year later he saw her husband. A 
faint flush lit up Ryder’s face as he rec- 
ognized the son of his old employer. 
Involuntarily he opened his lips to 
speak to him, but Braddon brushed 
past him and hurried on, very pale and 
with a. dark, forbidding countenance. 
Ryder, irresolute, looked after him for 
a moment, then gave a heavy sigh and 
walked on. Whatever vague hope had 
impelled him to approach his erstwhile 
friend died out at the sight of his pale, 
stern face. 

Thus Roy Braddon twice lost the 
opportunity of ascertaining the fate of 
these two who had once been so dear 
to him. All the time his persistent 
nursing of his hatred made him more 
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moody and taciturn. He abjured all 
sentiment, but always when the anni- 
versary of his father’s death came 
around he felt a loneliness and isola- 
tion that made the grim old house a 
horror to him. The paneled walls 
seemed to close in on him like the walls 
of a vault. 

The year following his meeting with 
Frank Ryder this anniversary seemed 
to affect him more than usual. He 
wandered into the library after dinner 
and tried to read, but a sudden par- 
oxysm of despondency seized him and 
he flung his book aside and hurried 
from the house. Once in the open air, 
it mattered little to him where he went. 
The clocks were striking seven and the 
traffic of the day was almost over. He 
had the streets practically to himself. 
It was a supreme relief to him to es- 
cape from the silent, shadowy man- 
sion, always haunted by the ghost of 
what once had been, and get out under 
the open sky. He walked on, careless 
of where he went, making his way 
through obscure streets and by-ways, 
until he found himself in a bleak, bar- 
ren outskirt, where there was a ghastly 
patch of waste ground, intersected by 
shabby streets of newly built houses, 
the greater part of which seemed to be 
untenanted. 

The exploration of this sordid neigh- 
borhood afforded him a fierce kind of * 
amusement. Perhaps it was pleasant 
for him, in his mood, to contrast the 
squalor which manifested itself in a 
hundred ways with his own prosperous 
condition. If he had no friends or none 
to share it with him, he could at least 
congratulate himself in the comparison 
of his lot with that of the people about 
him. He turned presently into a darker 
and lonelier street than the others. Here 
there were more vacant houses, and an 
air of desolation more profound than 
elsewhere, yet the houses were better 
and larger, and had little gardens 
around them. 

The place was so silent that he could 
hear the low, suppressed sobbing of a 
child who was standing on the other 
side of the street, looking down at 
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something on the ground—a humble 
image of despair. He was not a hard- 
hearted man in a general way, and 
could not witness the child’s distress 
unmoved. He crossed the street 
quickly and went up to her. She was 
small and delicate looking, with an air 
of shabby gentility, and a pale, 
thoughtful little face; a girl who might 
have been any age, from eight to 
twelve. 

“What is the matter, 
asked. 

She looked up at him through her 
tears. “Oh, I don’t know what to do,” 
she sobbed, brokenly. “I dropped the 
bottle of medicine and it broke! And 
we haven’t any money to get more. 
Mamma will have to go without the 
medicine, and she is—” She could not 
finish. 

He had heard of children of the 
street who were taught to relate such 
incidents for the purpose of inducing 
charitable contributions from prosper- 
ous looking strangers, and for a mo- 
ment he searched her face steadily, but 


child?” he 


such thoughts of her failed to find lodg- 


ment in his breast. There was some- 
thing about her which inspired only 
confidence, and in the end a tender pity, 
which he had not known for years, ac- 
tuated him. 

“Come back to the druggist’s with 
me,” he said, taking her hand, “and I 
will get you another bottle.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she exclaimed, 
gratefully. Then after a moment, “but 
I ought not to take it from you—from 
a stranger. Mamma would make me 
take it back if she knew.” 

“Your mamma needn’t know, unless 
you tell her. And if she is very sick 
and needs the medicine, it is your duty 
to take it and not tell her.” 

She looked up into his face doubt- 
fully for a moment; then she gave his 
hand a confident little squeeze and fol- 
lowed him without a word. They were 
a considerable distance from the drug 
store and he had time to study her as 
she walked along beside him, looking 
up into his face and answering all his 
questions with a meek gratitude that 
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touched him profoundly. For the first 
time he realized how hard the lot of 
the poor must be when such a trifling 
service seemed so much to one of them. 

The girl was eleven years old, she 
told him, and the eldest of a family of 
three—two boys and a girl. Her father 
was dead, and her mother had been sick 
for the past month; it was her heart, 
the doctors said. 

All this she told him with childish 
frankness, and yet with the womanly 
tones of a child whom hard experience 
had made older than her years. They 
found the drug store still open and had 
the prescription made up again. Then 
he went home with her. His interest 
in her had become all absorbent, and 
he felt a great curiosity to see where 
she lived. Such a child might have * 
been his, he reflected, if Julia Torres 
had not proved unfaithful. 

A dim light was shining from one of 
the front windows when they arrived 
at her home. She led him into a bare, 
wretched room, the furniture of which 
was of the scantiest and shabbiest. An 
unkempt woman, carrying a candle, 
emerged from the back premises as 
they entered. 

“What a long time you have been, 
Mary,” she exclaimed, looking curi- 
ously at Braddon. “Your ma has been 
frightened about you.” 

“IT stumbled, and broke the medi- 
cine,” said the little girl, lowering her 
voice almost to a whisper. 

“Broke it!” exclaimed the woman. 
“And not another cent in the house. 
Oh, Mary!” 

“But this gentleman got another bot- 
tle for me,” the child hastened to add. 
“You must thank him, Sally.” 

“Indeed I will,” said the woman, 
heartily. “It was very kind of you, 
sir. I don’t know what we should have 
done. Her mother is very sick.” 

“Isn’t she any better, Sally?” asked 
the little girl, eagerly. 

“She’s been very quiet; but she’s al- 
ways that. Complaints never pass her 
lips. And the children have all gone 
to bed—where you should be, too. My, 
it’s nearly 11 o’clock.” 
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“Yes,” put in Braddon. “It’s too 
late for this child to be about. And 
she seems far from strong.” 

“Ah, sir,” said the woman, shaking 
her head sadly, “if you knew what 
that child goes through and how pa- 
tient she is, and what an old head for 
her years she has, you would not won- 
der that she doesn’t look strong. She’s 
kept the home together somehow, when 
things must have all gone to nothin’ if 
it hadn’t been for her.” 

Braddon turned his eyes from a cu- 
rious survey of the meager appoint- 
ments of the room and looked at the 
girl. She had such an air of grace and 
refinement in her premature womanli- 
ness that he was more interested in her 
than he could have believed it possible 
for him to be in any creature so far re- 
moved from himself. He touched her 
hair caressingly. 

“T’ll come back to-morrow evening 
to inquire how your mother is,” he 
said, “if you do not object.” 

“I should be very grateful to you,” 
she answered, in her quaint, grown-up 
manner. “I'll take this medicine up to 
mamma now. And I'll remember what 
you said,” she added, as she left the 
room. 

Braddon followed the woman to the 
front door, and as he passed out slipped 
a five dollar bill into her hand. He 
had felt, somehow, that he could not 
offer money to the child, although she 
had so freely confessed their poverty. 

He thought of her many times the 
next day in the midst of his business. 
She had awakened an interest in him 
which lifted, though ever so little, the 
flood-gates of affection which had been 
pent up in his heart for so many years. 
At dusk he drove to the house in a cab, 
carrying all manner of small luxuries 
which he fancied might be appreciated 
by the invalid, and the sensation of do- 
ing something personally for another 
brought with it a satisfaction he had 
never before experienced. He was not 
content even with this, but catching 
sight of an attractive shop window on 
his way, stopped the cab and bought a 
glittering work-box for his little favor- 
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ite. He was certain that it would please 
her vastly, even if it were not of much 
use to her. 

He found the room into which he 
had been shown the previous evening 
very neat and tidy, and the little girl 
at work on some sewing by the light of 
a tall stand lamp, which made her look 
very small, indeed. He was evidently 
expected, and she flushed with pleas- 
ure when the elderly woman led him 
in; and her rapture was unbounded 
when she saw what he had brought. 

“Oh,” she cried, her eyes shining as 
she took out the contents of the bas- 
ket, “the doctor has said so often that 
mamma ought to have wine, and we 
couldn’t give it to her. You are Itke an 
angel come down from heaven!” 

He waited until she had taken her 
mother some of the wine and fruit he 
had brought, and learned how she had 
enjoyed it, and then went away with 
the thanks of the little girl ringing in 
his ears, and smiling at her delight in 
her new work-box. 

After that Roy Braddon became a 
very frequent visitor in the little home. 
He contrived to ascertain the name and 
address of the landlord from the 
woman Sally, and paid the rent for the 
cottage three months in advance. He 
caused some furniture which had been 
stored in the attic of his home for years 
to be sent out to them. Very rarely 
did he appear empty handed, and he 
exhibited a marvelous ingenuity in the 
judicious selection and variety of his 
offerings. The younger children had 
been presented to him, and he catered 
to their small wants with an almost 
child-like delight in childish things. It 
was so new to him to be interested in 
any human creature; so new for him to 
live out of himself. 

As his intimacy with Mary in- 
creased, she told him a great deal of 
her mother’s struggles to earn a living 
for them, and of the kindness of Sally, 
who was a near neighbor; until he felt 
that he had more than a charitable in- 
terest in the little household. And 
when the time came finally that the in- 
valid was able to sit up for a few hours 
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daily, he was as glad as the rest of 
them. 

“Mamma will be downstairs to-mor- 
row,” Mary told him one evening. “And 
she wants you to come and have tea 
with us, so that she can thank you.” 

“I don’t want any thanks, my dear,” 
he answered. “What I have done has 
been for my own pleasure. But I shall 
be glad to see your mother.” 

He found the little girl watching for 
him at the gate the next evening when 
he arrived, bleak and cold as the 
weather was, without hat or coat, her 
bright auburn hair blowing in the win- 
try wind. She waved to him joyfully. 

“Everything is ready,” she cried, 
“and.the parlor looks so nice mamma 
won't know it. She'll think the fairies 
have been at work. Come and see! 
She’s not down yet, but she will be in 
a few minutes.” 

Braddon took his seat where Mary 
indicated—the post of honor, opposite 
the invalid’s sofa. Her radiant, joyous 
face moved him deeply. To think that 
such small things could give such hap- 
piness—and he had missed it! That 
was always the burden of his thoughts 
at such times. 

Presently there came the sound of 
light, feeble steps upon the stairs, and 
the faint rustling of a woman’s dress. 
The door was opened softly, and a 
woman entered—a tall, pale woman, 
with dark, luminous eyes. 

“Julia!” 
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She echoed his cry faintly, and tot- 
tered a few paces forward as if she 
would have fallen at his feet. But he 
caught her in his arms and held her to 
his breast. All thought of his hate of 
her*had vanished. Her wan, drawn 
face, beautiful to him still, even in the 
wreck of her loveliness, shut out all 
else save that she was the only woman 
he had ever loved. 

After a moment he led her to the 
couch and seated himself beside her, 
while the child looked on with wide- 
open, astonished eyes. 

“T don’t want to know anything of 
your past, Julia,” he whispered, “only 
why it is that you are not living under 
his name.” 

“Didn’t you know?” she faltered, a 
flush overspreading her face. “It was 
in the papers. He—he—took some 
money that was not his, and they sent 
him to prison. I moved and changed 
my name to save my children from dis- 
grace.” 

“Then he is—” 

“He died shortly after he entered the 
prison,” she said. “And ‘you, Roy?” 

“T want you to come back home and 
take your old place,” he said tenderly. 
“Just as if nothing had ever happened, 
and all of this had never been. I want 
this little girl, who has made a new 
man of me, to be with me always.” 

For answer she laid her head upon 
his shoulder, and Mary came over and 
nestled against his knee. 





THE FRIENDLY BONDSMAN 


By ARTHUR W. PEACH 


With outward face serene they went their way, 
In sure belief that it were best to part, 
When lo! grief came with tender hands to tie 


Fore’er the slipping bonds of heart to heart. 

















NAPOLEONIC MEMOIRS—II. 


By F. P. STEARNS 


tunately, are not to be trusted 

at all. Even if they were 
not written, as Savary states, by 
an unknown person, and signed by 
Bourienne after he became demented, 
the character of the man is very 
much against them. He was dis- 
charged from Napoleon’s service for 
complicity in a shameful stock-jobbing 
operation ; and though Napoleon after- 
wards relented and sent him as consul 
to Hamburg, he never permitted Bou- 
rienne to be near him after that time. 
His story in regard to Napoleon’s 
amour with the wife of a captain of 
infantry lacks confirmation. His talk 
is too much like that of a discharged 
servant. 

Romancing comes naturally to a 
French woman. Both Madame Junot 
and Madame de Remusat had griev- 
ances of their own against the Em- 
peror. It is well known that the father 
of Madame de Remusat attached him- 
self to Tallyrand, and went out of 
office with him in 1810. Madame Junot’s 
grievance was of a more subtle kind. 
Her husband was one of the Emperor’s 
favorite commanders, and yet he never 
was created a marshal of France. A 
lack of dignified character may have 
been a sufficient reason for this, but his 
wife, of course, could not understand 
it, and unquestionably felt it as a 
slight. In her earlier household remi- 
niscences of Napoleon she appears in 
quite an amiable light, but she did 
not sustain this character in after life, 
and the Emperor spoke of her as rather 
a flashy sort of person. The society she 
moved in certainly was not high-toned 
‘witness the remark she recounts, 
made in company, about Pauline Bona- 
parte’s ears—and her small animosities 
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are sometimes very amusing. One of 
the results of Madame de Remusat’s 
memoirs has been the republication of 
Las Cases’s, O’Meara’s, and other me- 
moirs more favorable to Napoleon. 

It is impossible to determine what is 
fact and what may be fiction in these 
feminine memoirs. 

It is remarkable what a strong Creole 
element pervaded Parisian society dur- 
ing the second empire. Madame de 
Montholon was a Creole, and an Eng- 
lish lady who resided some time at St. 
Helena, considered her a very tyran- 
nical wife. Josephine could not very 
well be that; but all accounts agree that 
she was one of the most extravagant 
women ever known to the historical 
pen. Napoleon, after praising her nat- 
ural grace of manner, and the pleasant- 
ness of her disposition to O’Meara, con- 
cluded with the blunt remark that she 
rolled up mountains of debt and then 
told lies about them. She probably pre- 
varicated from embarrassment, but all 
accounts agreethat while Napoleon was 
in Egypt she contracted a mass of debts 
equal to several times the amount of 
his salary and if he had not risen to 
autocratic power he never could have 
liquidated them. False pride is the be- 
setting sin of womankind. Josephine 
considered herself above paying for 
the articles that she purchased, or even 
inquiring their price. She wished to 
please everybody, which is the same 
as pleasing nobody; and she purchased 
almost every article that was offered 
her. Las Cases states that she bought 
thirty-eight hats in one month. Such a 
woman could have little depth, either 
of character or of affection. There 
was nothing Napoleon hated so much 
as foolishness; and it is probable 
that he contemplated separating from 
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Josephine a long time before he did 
so. 

Marie Louise having been born to 
the people, acted very differently. She 
only purchased what she really wished 
to have, and paid for it at the time. She 
showed true dignity of character dur- 
ing the trying scenes of 1814, and her 
only fault would seem to have been a 
lack of modesty—natural enough con- 
sidering the family she came from. 

Napoleon did not often compare men 
to animals, but when he did there was 
a reason for it. He thought Sir Hud- 
son -Lowe looked like a tiger cat; and 
that is just what he did look like ac- 
cording to the steel portrait in the last 
edition of Las Cases’s memoirs. A 
long lean neck, a shallow pate, and 
sharp angular features bespeak a most 
unamiable disposition. His face is a 
bad one, and the only talent he seems 
to have possessed was that of tor- 
menting those who were under his au- 
thority. His detention of a portrait of 
Napoleon’s son, which was sent from 
Vienna, was typical of all his proceed- 
ings. Napoleon informed him in their 
third and last interview that he and 
Lord Bathurst would only be remem- 
bered by posterity for their inhuman 
treatment of him. It was safe enough 
to predict that. The British government 
spent between two and three hundred 
thousand dollars a year to keep Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, and yet the rooms he 
occupied there were like those of an 
American tenement-house; nor was his 
table much better served. He certainly 
was not treated like a gentleman; and 
who was ultimately responsible for 
this so much as the Duke of Welling- 
ton? After O’Meara’s return to Eng- 
tand the facts concerning Napoleon’s 
confinement became widely known, 
and it is not a supposable case that 
Wellington should have been ignorant 
of them. He was the autocrat of Great 
Britain for the time being, and the 
thought of Napoleon must have been 
of daily occurrence to him. As Rose- 
bery says, Wellington was not a gen- 
erous adversary, and Wellington was 
the real governinent. 

One other remark of Rosebery de- 
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serves a momentary consideration. He 
speaks of Napoleon as not having a 
good seat in the saddle. I suppose 
some Englishmen would think more of 
this than they would of losing a bat- 
tle. A man with a figure like Na- 
poleon’s could hardly make a fine-look- 
ing horseman; but he rode over more 
battlefields than any commander be- 
fore or since Julius Caesar, and we do 
not hear that he was thrown except 
at Arcole, where his hoise was mortal- 
ly wounded. At Arsis-Sur-Aube he 
rode onto a bursting bombshell prob- 
ably with the intention of ending his 
life in that manner. His horse was dis- 
abled by the explosion, and yet Na- 
poleon kept his seat. He depended 
largely on rapid riding to escape cap- 
ture or assassination. In this way he 
once arrived in Paris before his minis- 
ters were cognizant that he had left 
Spain. 

Prhiers’s “Consulate and Empire” de- 
rives great advantage from the fact 
that the incidents of those times were 
still fresh in the memories of the 
actors. Thiers could obtain informa- 
tion from Napoleon’s marshals, gen- 
erals, colonels, and even from the 
soldiers of the old guard. This has 
given his account a freshness and 
pictorial liveliness such as later writers 
will have to struggle for in vain, un- 
less they possess the genius of Tacitus 
or Carlyle. Karl Lemeke, in his 
“Aesthetics” takes notice that Thiers 
knew how to poetize; but the poetry 
was not in the man, but in his subject 
—the chivalrous crusade of a whole 
nation fighting against mighty odds to 
liberalize Europe and break the shackles 
of fossilized institutions. Thiers is by 
no means a classic. He is a diffuse, 
watery writer, and appears to have 
taken small pains with his sentences. 
His worst fault, however, is the con- 
stant harping on Napoleon’s “inordi- 
nate ambition,” which finally becomes 
as wearisome as the sound of the Al- 
pine horn to travelers over the Wen- 
gern Alps. 

Thiers understood politics too well 
to believe this himself, and the reason 
for it was obviously to obtain publica- 
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tion for his book, under a Bourbon king. 
Louis Phillipe was a liberal, but we 
could not expect him to be so literal as 
to permit the French people to under- 
stand that the Bonapartes were right. 
and the Bourbons were wrong. Thiers, 
therefore, compromised. to suit the sit- 
uation—no doubt reluctantly enough. 
There are few histories which do not 
suffer from similar perversions of the 
truth. 

In spite of this we may fairly sup- 
pose that it was the “Consulate and 
Empire” which upset Louis Phillipe, 
and made a final end of the Bourbons. 
Its publication was of great assistance 
to Louis Napoleon’s designs and this 
may have been more than Thiers ex- 
pected or wished for. 

No man, since the world began, has 
ever been so lied about as Napoleon. 
It is one measure of his importance. 
The British officers on the Northum- 
berland were never tired of question- 
ing Bertrand, Las Cases and the rest, 
concerning the emperor’s character, 
habits of living, etc., and expressed 
much surprise at the replies they re- 
ceived. They admitted that he had been 
grossly misrepresented. This was the 
work of dishonest journalism, of which 
I have noticed the effect, even to the 
present day—improbable scandals, and 
stories of his cruelty and cowardice. 

Five hundred people will read the 
newspapers while one will read a digni- 
fied history; and of this five hundred, 
nine-tenths will believe what they read 
as if it were the Gospel of St. Maithew. 
During the peace of Amiens Napoleon 
complained to the Brisish Ministry of 
the atrocious calumnies concerning 
him that were published in English 
newspapers, but the ministry replied 
that they had no legal right to inter- 
fere with the liberty of the press, and 
his only remedy would be to enter a 
suit for libel in an English court. This 
was true enough, but it is not sur- 
prising that Napoleon should never af- 
terwards have approved of that form of 
liberty. 

Such calumnies would have been 
dangerous in Germany, as the death of 
the book-seller Koch afterward exem- 
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plified; but the Prussians circulated 
wood-cuts of the infant Bonaparte cod- 
died in the arms of a demon, and other 
pictures of dark and dubious insinua- 
tion. Such blackguardism always hap- 
pens in time of war, but it has never 
been so virulent or enduring as in Na- 
poleon’s case, and this for most excel- 
lent reasons. The hereditary sov- 
ereigns and the titled aristrocracy 
could only justify their repeated at- 
tempts to suppress this champson of 
struggling humanity and incite their 
subjects and serfs to fight against him 
by the most shameless falsification. 
The same misrepresentation is now 
taking place in American history. Slav- 
ery is dead, but the pro-slavery spirit 
still lives, and sits in the professor’s 
chair. They acted like the villain in 
Moliere’s play, who screened himself 
by bringing accusations against the 
persons he had injured. They had, 
however, this kind of justification, in 
fact, that even if the peace of Amiens 
had been kept through Napoleon’s life- 
time, such a ruler would have made the 
French nation so powerful that under 
a less judicious successor it would have 
been dangerous to its neighbors. 

O’Meara reports that Sir Hudson 
Lowe once remarked to him that Na- 
poleon’s death “would be of little con- 
sequence, compared with the mischief 
that might ensue if he escaped---not so 
much of himself as in the revolutions 
that would be excited in various parts 
of Europe.” This would seem to in- 
dicate that even subordinate officers in 
the British army understood the char- 
acter of the conflict they were en- 
gaged in better than they pretended. 
Napoleon only escaped in death; but 
the revolutions took place, neverthe- 
less, and continued to take place until 
France, Spain, Italy, and even Prussia, 
were liberated from the despotism of 
Metternich and the so-called Holy Al- 
liance. The Tory leader in Parliament 
even declared at that time (1816) that 
the Anglo-Saxon race was the only one 
fit for a constitutional government. 

In Las Cases’s memoirs there are 
statements made by Nanoleon himself, 
which strongly support the view I have 

















taken of him in the preceding lecture. 
He speaks of the autocratic period of 
his government as a kind of dictator- 
ship, like those of Sulla and Caesar, 
“which would have come to an end 
when peace was firmly establ:shed.” 
“He was necessary for the defence of 
France, and to preserve the principles 
of the Revolution. The coalition al- 
ways existed either openly or secret- 
ly.” It was not the crowned heads of 
Europe that hated him, “so much as 
the aristocracy, which is always cold, 
implacable, and vindictive.” They 
want everything for themselves. If he 
did dream of universal empire, it was 
his enemies that led him into it. He 
did not like the ceremonial of court 
life; and he had an idea if he lived long 
enough to abdicate in favor of his son, 
and to spend the evening of his life 
traveling from one capital to another 
examining into public affairs, giving ad- 
vice, and establishing new institutions 
for the benefit of the people. Savary 
alleges that Napoleon undertook his 
Egyptian expedition, for one reason, 
because he considered the sword-points 
of the enemy less dangerous than the 
jealousy of his fellow directors; and 
that the overthrow of the directory on 
his return was a question of self pres- 
ervation for himself and his friends. 
Thiers was of opinion that it prevent- 
ed the establishment of a pretorian 
government by the army,—like that of 
the Roman Empire. 

Better than Savary, and perhaps the 
best of all memoirs, are Napoleon’s 
own. They are said to be inaccurate, 
but I, who have been over the whole 
subject seven or eight times, have 
not noticed this. There are inac- 
curacies in all histories, for three- 
fourths of history is written from mem- 
ory—either the writer’s or some other 
person’s. Napoleon himself has point- 
ed out mistakes in Heroditus, which no 
Greek scholar would seem to have no- 
ticed; but Napoleon’s signal merit is 
that he understood human nature. His 
account of the Marengo campaign is 
a match for Thucydides’s description of 
the Syracusean expedition. John Ropes 
says that what happened at the battle 
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of Marengo will probably never be 
known, but Napoleon gives such a clear 
and comprehensive account that we 
cannot only see the man fighting— 
the route of Victor’s divisions, and the 
charge of Kelleman’s cuirassiers—hut 
we can perceive the working of 
Napoleon’s mind and understand the 
plans of his adversary. There is no am- 
biguity in the tactics of this battle. 
Napoleon in his anxiety for Suchet, 
who was on the other side of the en- 
emy, pushed his right wing forward to 
Marengo, where it was attacked the 
next morning by the whole Austrian 
army, and was driven ou: in great con- 
fusion. The enemy next fell upon Lan- 
nes, who commanded the center, but 
Lannes retreated in good order, always, 
as Napoleon says, refusing his left 
wing; and the effect of this movement 
was to draw the Austrians round in the 
arc of a circle; so that they finally ex- 
posed their right flank to the attack ot 
Dossaix and Kelleman, who were not 
slow to take advantage of this. Vic- 
tor’s division was reformed, and in less 
than an hour the Austrian army had 
become a flying mob. It is a very rare 
book now, and ought to be republished 
with notes and corrections. It would 
be a pleasant contrast to the tame 
academic histories of the present day. 

After Napoleon’s death, Sir Hudson 
Lowe, wandered about the earth ignor- 
ed by his former employers, and gener- 
ally avoided almost like a discharged 
convict. 

Napoleon was in all respects an ex- 
ceptional man and has to be viewed 
exceptionally. His powers of endur- 
ance exceeded that of any other in- 
dividual of whom there is even a tradi- 
tion. He worked with his secretaries 
until they fell asleep from exhaustion; 
and at Arcole for four nights he never 
took off his boots. Before he was 
twenty-eight years old he had won 
seventeen battles. His features were 
refined and classic, but his earlier coins 
represent him with an uncommonly 
thick neck, and it may have been in 
some exceptional structure of the spinal 
column that his powers of endurance 
are to be accounted for. 


THE DEATH OF A GOD 


By WALTER S. CRAMP 


Julius Caesar, Act I, Scene II, 115-118. 
“And this man 
Is now become a god, and Cassius 
Is a wretched creature and must bend his body 
If Caesar carelessly but nod on him.” 


Antony and Cleopatra, Act II, Scene VI, 14-18. 


‘What was it 


That mov’d pale Cassius to conspire? and what 
Made the all-honored, honest Roman Brutus > 

With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous freedom, 
To drench the Capitol ; but that they would 


Have one man but a man?” 


The life of Julius Caesar has been so 
minutely studied in its varied phases 
and so carefully related by eminent his- 
torians that it would seem as if the sub- 
ject had been well-nigh exhausted; yet 
one important fact has been so strange- 
ly. neglected by historians and com- 
mentators that an attempt to set it 
forth with its due emphasis may not be 
out of place. 

What was it that made all of Caesar’s 
friends withdraw their affection from 
him? What was it that caused the con- 
spirators, all men honored and digni- 
fied by high position, to dye their 
swords in his blood? Why was it that 
there was not one movement made 
by a single senator to protect him. 
Ambition? Yes, but there was some- 
thing more grand, more solemn, more 
exalted than ambition. This man as- 
pired to no mere worldly trifles—the 
kingship, the diadem, the sceptre. He 
made himself a god and for that crime 
he was killed. 

Ambition has been the suspended 
late which has been struck by most 
istorians, and the monotone has met 

no responsive chord; it has been ham- 
mered upon so persistently that it has 
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Shakespeare. 


become thinned, and through the trans- 
parent film caused by this reiterated as- 
sertion a new idea appears. But one 
man in all these hundreds of years 
that have passed since Caesar’s time 
has sounded a new note. Shakespeare, 
the elegiac dreamer? In the music of 
the quotations at the beginning of this 
article, that note can be heard. ‘The 
third of a musical chord sounded alone 
is meaningless, but when the base note 
is added, when the root is joined with 
it, there is formed a harmonious sound 
that does call forth some response. 
This new note, then, may be looked 
upon as the root of that solemn, that 
awfully solemn and bitter chord that 
was struck on the Ides of March. 
Enough data and facts can be brought 
to bear upon the subject of Caesar’s 
death to give it a new aspect, facts and 
data that cannot be ignored as carry- 
ng S> weight whatever. 

he place where the Roman people 
in their frenzy cremated that great man 
has been covered by the dust of cen- 
turies. It was hidden for over a thou- 
sand years and only recently has that 
hallowed spot been uncovered. The 
exact location is now shown to tour- 
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ists, to lovers of history, to those who 
revere the memory of him who there 
met his doom. Has not the real cause 
of his death been somewhat like that 
covered over by the dust of time, hid- 
den by the one thought, ambition? 
Possibly a little digging amongst the 
old writers may reveal the actual cause 
that has been so long forgotten. Per- 
haps it may clear up the mystery that 
surrounds that death, and may make 
ambition shine with a new lustre, a 
new glory ; not the ambition of worldly 
power, of dictatorship for life, of king- 
ship, but the ambition to be numbered 
amongst the immortals, to be wor- 
shiped like a divinity, to be actually 
a god. 

As far ‘back in the history of Rome 
as 20 B.C. Appian tells us that Scipio 
Africanus asserted before his soldiers 
that he communicated with the gods 
in heaven; Sylla was declared the son 
of Venus at Athens in 84 B.C.; but in 
the city of Rome these two men 
never dared make any pretensions to 
tampering with celestial power. Ser- 


torius, who had fought with the party of 


Marius, and who, after the defeat of 
that party fled to Spain. This same 
Sertorius who is esteemed by Momm- 
sen as one of the greatest men that 
Rome had produced up to the year 72 
B.C., spoke to his soldiers as one in- 
spired; he called himself “Son of the 
Virgin Rhea”; he was initiated into 
the Eleusinian mysteries and belonged 
to the Dionysian cult; he was always 
accompanied by a white fawn through 
which, he declared, he communicated 
with heaven. Pompey—but to speak of 
Pompey requires a slight review of the 
history of Asia Minor and Syria. 
When Alexander the Great brilliant- 
ly overran Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt, and had made of these countries 
a glorious empire, he strove to surpass 
all other mortals by entering the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon and becoming the 
“Son of God.” Madman, heroic mad- 
man though he may have been, his di- 
vinity was accepted as a fact and as 
a divinity he was worshiped. When 
this god could not abuse himself by 
drinking more than any other mortal 
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could, he died, and in dying left his 
empire to be fought for by his gen- 
erals. These generals thought them 
selves little inferior to their leader 
and in turn adopted god-like titles. 
For centuries after the servile sub- 
jects of the different dynasties founded 
by these generals heaped these high- 
sounding titles on the heads of their 
kings. 

It is, then, but natural to believe 
that when Pompey brought these 
kings, lords, and divinities under the 
power of Rome, he overcoming them 
must have been greater than they. 
Consequently, by the adulation, the 
praise, and the worship lavishly be- 
stowed upon him, the conqueror Pom- 
pey became a changed man. He 
marched through Judea, he entered 
Jerusalem, he did a thing unheard of 
in the annals of the history of the 
Jews, a thing done only once before. 
He penetrated the Holy of Holies. 
Why? Because he considered himself 
above ordinary men; he considered 
that he was bathed in a certain ichor 
from the gods on high. 

This man who had seen kings pros- 
trate themselves before him, this man 
who has been worshiped as a god, as 
a King of Kings in the East, when he 
neared Rome, majestically dismissed 
his army, a most unusual thing to do, 
and naturally in his exalted state of 
mind looked for a royal reception from 
the Senate and the Roman people. To 
his surprise he was received with 
such coldness that it completely un- 
nerved him. It was with difficulty 
that he won any recognition of his 
achievements. But his triumph com- 
pensated for the cold welcome he re- 
ceived. Adorned in rich robes, covered 
with jewels of every kind, crowned by 
the golden diadem that had once en- 
circled the brow of the mighty god 
Mithradates, and accompanied by three 
of the children of the greatest kings 
of Asia, this victorious Roman, this 
king and god in the East, drove along 
the Via Sacra in a triumphal car of 
gold. 

The Pompey who left Rome and the 
Pompey who had returned were not 
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the same man. The victor could not 
throw aside this cloak of dignity, even 
when he was once more surrounded 
by his friends in Rome. At his villa 
in Albanum he allowed Cicero, the 
republican Cicero, to lie at his feet 
without requesting him to arise. He 
broke the laws of Rome by making 
himself sole consul. He foolishly and 
with supreme conceit said, “I shall but 
strike my foot upon the ground and 
soldiers will arise.” At Pharsalia he 
thought himself so invincible that 
when he had defeated Caesar he did 
not follow up his success by striking 
the decisive blow that would have made 
him victorious. 

Did Caesar allow himself to be 
sucked into the vortex of this whirlpool 
of assumed divinity that had drawn in 
sO many great men before him? 

One thing alone would prove his 
deification, if there was nothing else, 
and that one thing has been silently 
accepted by most writers with 
the ordinary announcement of the 
fact that the Senate, either by his 
request or wishing to confer an honor 
upon him, called a month of the year 
after him. This is something that had 
never been done before in Rome,a thing 
that placed Caesar amongst the gods,as 
all the other months in the year were 
named after gods with the exception of 
the fifth to the tenth, which were num- 
bered according to the order in which 
they succeeded March, that month hav- 
ing been regarded at one time as the 
—s of the year. 

t there are other facts equally 
important and some even more conclu- 
sive, which may briefly be reviewed. 
Caesar always called himself a son 
of Venus, thereby placing himself 
amongst the mythical beings which in 
those days were called gods. He 
. early became a priest of Jupiter; and 
later pontifex maximus. He does not, 
except in his descent, seem to have 
aspired to anything more than what 
others had done. But after he had con- 
quered Pompey, after he had been to 
Alexandria, where Alexander the 
Great was buried, after he had viewed 
the body of that divinity which he al- 
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ways tried to imitate, after he marched 
victoriously through Asia, he became 
like Pompey, a changed man. He be- 
came consul as often as he wished, 
dictator for life, he took the title of 
emperor, the surname Father of His 
Country, he placed his statues beside 
those of the kings of Rome, and he 
had a lofty couch spread for him in 
the theater. 

Still more! and here is the most bril- 
liant of his heavenly aspirations; he 
placed on his tribunal in the senate 
house a golden chair; he had a con- 
secrated chariot; banners were un- 
furled to him as to a god, in the Cir- 
censian games ; he had temples, priests, 
altars, a bed of state in the temple, 
statues placed among the gods and a 
college of priests to attend to proper 
worship being given* him. 

Would the reader wish more proof 
of his assumption of divinity? To such 
a pitch of loftiness had he arrived that 
he used such language as the follow- 
ing: “The republic is nothing but a 
name without substance or reality. 
Sylla was an ignorant fellow to ab- 
dicate the dictatorship.” “Men ought 
to consider what is becoming when 
they talk to me, and look upon what 
I say as law.” “The entrails will be 
more favorable when I please; and it 
ought not to be regarded as a prodigy 
that a beast should be found wanting 
a heart.” 

A careful reading of the above para- 
graphs is so convincing, so surprisingly 
satisfying in its proof that Caesar did 
assume divine honors that it is mar- 
velous that the fact has been so gen- 
erally overlooked. Every statement 
in the line of proof can be substantiated 
by the references given at the end of 
this asticle. 

It is hardly necessary to comment 
on such an accumulation of evidence 
and a few words only on the placing of 
his statues in the temples, altars, etc., 
will suffice. That his image was in- 
cluded among those of the gods in the 
temples is sufficient evidence of Cae- 
sar’s aspirations. Homage, therefore, 
had to be payed to him. In the East, 
where he was King of Kings, God of 
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Gods, Lord of Lords, his feet were 
kissed. ‘To be a god in Rome required 
the same tokens of abasement; there- 
fore he seated himself on his golden 
chair on his tribunal and as the sena- 
tors approached him the kissing of the 
divine toe was their privilege. He 
actually sat on his lordly throne, be- 
fore the temple of Venus Genetrix, 
near the bronze house that once 
supported the divine Alexander, 
now supplanted by the figure of his 
divine self. He sat there surrounded 
by all the effulgence of divine splendor 
and received the whole body of the 
Senate, seven hundred senators, their 
hands laden with the confirmation of 
high dignities. He sat there like a god 
and did not deign to rise to receive 
them. This was an insult that stung 
them all, stung them so _ severely 
that he lost everyone as a friend 
except the debauchee Antony, who de- 
graded himself still more by becom- 
ing and styling himself “Priest of the 
God Julius.” 

It seems superfluous to add more 
facts than those already given; but as 
they are recorded in history, they must 
be given the respect they deserve. 
When he was offered the kingly crown 
by Antony in the Forum, he was clad 
in a purple robe—not purple-bordered, 
but a garment of royalty. Antony sat 
at his feet and when he handed the dia- 
dem to Caesar he knelt, he prostrated 
himself before him, but the diadem 
was refused. His house had a sacred 
gable and a steeple or pediment, which 
was permitted only on temples to gods. 
He often assumed robes of scarlet and 
appeared with a crosier in his hands, 
wearing the mitre and bearing the keys. 
When he had his triumph he had borne 
before him standards inscribed “The 
Invincible God.” The gay and profli- 
gate Caelius, when he wrote to Cicero, 
referred to Caesar as “Son of Venus” 
and again “Heaven-descended Chief.” 

It was the Ides of March of that 
eventful year. The senators, most of 
them men of high bearing, of good 
judgment, some loyal to their country, 
others only to themselves, waited the 
arrival of their chief, sixty of them 
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nervously, anxiously watching the en- 
vance to the chamber in the Curia ad- 
joining the theatre of Pompey. When 
he did appear, they all arose and re- 
mained standing until he seated him- 
self. What did these sixty conspira- 
tors see in that man seated there? 
What did the other senators, the other 
seven hundred, see there? What did 
those men who owed their elevation 
to him, who received their wealth from 
him, what did those trusted generals 
who had fought side by side with him, 
what did those pardoned enemies, 
those men of the Pompey faction who 
owed their lives to him, what did all 
those men see seated on that golden 
chair? A man who had trampled on 
their liberty? A man who had 
assumed worldly titles? A man who 
had ruled Rome like a king for nearly 
five years, but who had not assumed 
the name? Other Romans had done 
that, other Romans had broken laws, 
other Romans had been ambitious. 
What then was this man’s guilt? What 


had he done that others had not done? - 


What was his crime? : 
It was simply this: He made himself 


a god. 

There, before the statue of that other 
man who had become ruined by contact 
with the East, lay the body of the 
greatest Roman that ever lived, mur- 
dered, friendless, cared for only by 


three miserable slaves. There is no 
sadder picture than the description of 
that scene by Plutarch. 

When Alexander the Great died, his 
generals became gods. It was so with 
Caesar. After his death Herod in 
Jerusalem claimed that he was divine. 
Antony later became the bridegroom 
of Minerva at Athens and in Asia he 
called himself the “New Bacchus” and 
he declared that he was the lineal 
descendant of “Hercules.” Sextus 
Pompeius, the son of Pompey, called 
himself “Son of Neptune” and de- 
manded to be worshiped as a god on 
earth. Octavius, the adopted son of 
the divine Julius, finally overcame 
these other gods and declared himself 
the “Son of God.” 














PRESIDENT LOWELL OUTLINES 
IMPORTANT ELEMENTS OF 
HIS POLICY 


In his inaugural address President 
Abbott Laurence Lowell referred to 
the readjustment of the elective sys- 
tem so as to produce a more rounded 
and consistent culture, closer relations 
between the college and the profes- 
sional schools, and the development of 
class unity through the social life, 
largely, of the freshmen, as important 
elements of his policy at Harvard Uni- 
_ versity. The following quotation from 

_ his address indicates the freshness and 
vitality of his attitude: 

“May we not say of the extreme 
elective system what Edmond Sherer 
said of democracy: that it is but one 
stage in an irresistible march toward 
an unknown goal. Progress means 
change, and every time of growth is a 
transitional era; but in a peculiar de- 
gree the present state of the American 
college bears the marks of a period of 
transition. This is seen in the com- 
paratively small estimation in which 
high proficiency in college studies is 
held, both by undergraduates and by 
the public at large; for if college edu- 
cation were closely adapted to the 
needs of the community, excellence of 
achievement therein ought to be gen- 
erally recognized as of great value. 
The transitional nature of: existing 
conditions is seen again in the absence, 
among instructors as well as students, 
of fixed principles by which the choice 
of courses of study ought to be guided. 
It is seen more markedly still in the 
lack of any accepted view of the ulti- 
mate object of a college education.” 
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TWO LIVE EDITORIALS FROM NEW 
ENGLAND JOURNALS 


“Vermont is paying out nearly half 
the highway money raised in this state 
to-day for road work that is not worth 
the time it takes to collect the tax.”— 
Rutland Herald. 

“Here are Rutland and Barre, both 
watching their water supply with anx- 
ious eyes, just at St. Albans did last 
summer. Yet in this mountainous 
state the springs and the brooks and 
the rivers should never run dry, and 
they never would if the forests were 
properly conserved. Perhaps these ex- 
periences will help to make converts 
to the policy of reforesting Vermont, 
and then keeping it reforested.”— St 
Albans Messenger. 





IN WOODEN WALLS 


Speaking of the passing of old mari 
time types while in respect to naval 
vessels the rapidity of this process is 
the great ever-evident fact, in the mer- 
chant marine it is more spectacular 
than actual. There recently passed 
away at his residence in Dorchester a 
gentleman who, although he did not 
enter the field until 1890, is reputed to 
have built more tonnage in wooden 
sailing vessels than any other man, 
firm, or corporation in the history of 
American navigation. His ships car- 
ried over a million tons of freight an- 
nually, and yet so unostentatioysly did 
he manage this great enterprise that 
his business office was at his own 
house. Yet he designed his own ves 
sels, raised the money for their con- 
struction, and retained the manage 
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THE ENTERPRISE IN GALA ATTIRE 


ment of them upon.the high seas. This 
man was Mr. William F. Palmer, of 
Dorchester, Boston. 





THE PASSING OF THE 
PRISE” 


Flames and the junk dealer, the fate 
of all good ships that sail the sea, 
have at last overtaken the Enterprise, 
to the no small sorrow of hundreds of 
men and boys. The ship was con- 
demned last year. In her day the En- 
terprise was accounted the swiftest 
and ablest war boat on the ‘North At- 
lantic station. She was built in 1873 


“ENTER- 


and was sold as junk for $11,037. It is 
more than doubtful if a war vessel of 
the modern type could be sold for a 
fraction of that percentage of the origi- 
nal cost. 





To the usual handicap under which 
photography strives to. reproduce a 
painting is added, in any attempt to 
represent by that means the work of 
Mr. Frank P. Fairbanks, a most un- 
fortunate circumstance. 

For that very margin by which Mr. 
Fairbanks’ canvases are separated 
from the photographic in subject and 
manner is almost eliminated by the 
shortcomings of the camera. 

This young Boston artist, it will be 
remembered, won America’s most im- 
portant scholarship, the Prix de Rome, 
this year, and has just sailed for a 
three years’ residence abroad, accord- 
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‘*Boy WRITING,’’ FROM A PAINTING BY FRANK P. FAIRBANKS 


ing to the terms of that endowment. 
That he is such an one as will profit 
by this opportunity seems beyond 
doubt. 

Mr. Fairbanks’ work of late has been 
in the line of small canvases, elabo- 
rately worked out after the manner 
of the Dutch masters. He is a master 
of many subtle effects, such as the sub- 
duing of accessories in tone, while 
their detail is neverthless carried very 
far. He is a faithful draughtsman, and 
has made a deep study of the very im- 


portant element of edges which in his 
work are beautifully tender and lumin- 
ous.* While there is not too much of 
the story-telling element, his people 
always have a sufficiently dramatic 
reason for being where they are. Al- 
though this never savors of melo- 
drama, it does enter the region of sen- 
timent, and usually of homely senti- 
ment. The Spanish masters, as well as 
the Dutch masters, have strongly in- 
fluenced Mr. Fairbanks’ work, and 
also our own Boston artist, Mr. Tar- 
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bell, under whom the younger artist 
has studied.. There is, however, an in- 
dividuality about Fairbanks’ paintings 
which makes it impossible to call them 
Tarbells, and, in fact, to even suggest 
the comparison is to run a risk of con- 
veying an erroneous impression of the 
quality of the work. And yet, one 
cannot omit such a comparison. For 
to Mr. Tarbell Mr. Fairbanks owes 
what a pupil of strong individuality 
owes to a teacher whose name has be- 
come identified with a certain manner. 
Mr. Fairbanks has not yet passed the 
impressionable age, and his three years 
of European study may quite alter his 
style, of which that which we have be- 
fore us may prove to be but a passing 
phase. All that can be said with cer- 
tainty is that the fulfilment of the 
present promise will place Mr. Fair- 
banks among our leading artists. 
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In “A Woman’s Way,” which Grace 
George will give at the Hollis Street 
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Theatre beginning on November 1, 
this sparkling comedienne has a worthy 
successor to “Divorcons,” which was 
a marked triumph here just as it was 
in London. The new piece is the work 
of Thompson Buchanan, and it serves 
to show the cleverness of a bright 
woman. Her husband has a fondness 
for flirting, but she engineers a 
little dinner party, and brings things 
to a happy conclusion quite as ef- 
fectively as Cyprienne did in the Sar- 
dou comedy. In New York last year 
it was called one of Miss George’s best 
works, and it is one of the pieces 
which she will give when she goes to 
London next summer. In the course 
of her engagement she will play a spe- 
cial matinee of “The School for Scan- 
dal,” and for the support her company 
will be augmented by players from “A 
Gentleman from Mississippi,” which is 
also under the management of William 
A. Brady. 


When Henry W. Savage made 
known to an appreciative public that 
brilliant Viennese charmer,“The Merry 
Widow,” it was generally agreed 


THE FLOWER GIRLS IN HENRY W. SAVAGE’S PRODUCTION, ‘‘]1HE LOVE CURE,”’ 
TREMONT THEATRE 
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GRACE GEORGE, WHO IS PLAYING ‘‘ IN A WOMAN’s Way,” AT 
THE HoLLIs STREET THEATRE 


among commentators that a real suc- 
cessor would not make its appearance 
for the “standard” period of seven 
years. Just two seasons later, how- 
ever, this enterprising Bostonian has 
brought forward another operetta of 
the ultra-modern Viennese school that 
does inherit the mantle of mirth and 
melody worn with such grace by the 
fascinating “Widow.” This work bears 
the title of “The Love Cure,” and it is 
now playing at the Tremont Theatre. 


“The Love Cure” is a free adapta- 
tion by Oliver Herford of “Kuenstler- 
blut” (The Spirit of Art), an operetta 
that has for many months charmed the 
critical music lovers of the Austrian, 


and also the German, capital. ‘The 
libretto in the original is the work of 
Leo Stein, co-author of “The Merry 
Widow,” and Karl Lindau; while the 
score is by that distinguished composer 
of symphonies and other higher forms 
of music, Edmund Eysler, who is like- 
wise a Viennese. 
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Stageland is the scene of the action, 
and the drama comes in the natural 
clash between the subjects of King 
Momus and those of the outer king- 
dom. There is the essence of romance 
in the deftly told love story, while the 
authors have likewise dared to do that 
most unusual thing, introduce a mo- 
ment of genuine pathos in the midst of 
the gayety and frivolity that pertains 
to light opera. 

The readvent of dainty Lina Abar- 
banell, who so won the affections of lo- 
cal theatre-goers last season as Sonia, 
in “The Merry Widow,” is a pecularly 
agreeable feature of the presentation. 
Mme. Abarbanell is jointly “featured” 
in the cast with Charles J. Ross, the 
erstwhile funmaker-in-chief of the 
Weber-Field forces. Mr. Ross, it may 
be noted, now appears for the first time 
in his long career as a serious actor, 
and scores brilliantly. 


At the Castle Square, the John Craig 
Stock Company appear for the first 
time in a grand production of Shake- 


speare’s famous tragedy of “Hamlet.” 
The stage settings and costumes will 
be elaborate, and Mr. Craig promises 
that every detail of the presentation 


will be complete. “Hamlet” has not 
been given for some eight years at the 
Castle Square, and the demand for its 
revival has been. insistent, as has also 
been the desire to give the John Craig 
Stock Company still further opportu- 
nity to test its versatility in passing 
directly from musical comedy to trag- 
edy. Rehearsals have been going on 
for several weeks past, and there is no 
exaggeration in the statement that Mr. 
Craig and his players will give as fine 
a series of performances of “Hamlet” 
as has ever been seen in Boston. There 
is, Of course, no need to describe 
“Hamlet.” One of the greatest of the 
great English dramatist’s plays, and 
one of the greatest dramas ever writ- 
ten, it is certain to attract a multitude 
of people who never neglect an op- 
portunity to see Shakespeare on the 
stage. 

The title role is played by Mr. Craig, 
his first appearance in it for several 
seasons, and the Ophelia is Mary 
Young, who makes her debut in that 
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character. The Queen is played by 
Gertrude Binley, with Theodore Frie- 
bus as Laertes, Donald Meek as First 
Gravedigger, George Hassell as the 
Ghost, Bert Young as Horatio, Wil- 
fred Young as Osric, and William 
Parke as the King. The run of “Ham- 
let” at the Castle Square will be lim- 
ited to one week. 


Another very strong attraction is 
Elsie Janis, at the Colonial. Elsie 
Janis is now a star comedienne, and 
at the Colonial she is now appear- 
ing in “The Fair Co-Ed,” by George 
Ade and Gustave Luders, under the 
management of Charles Dillingham. 
Miss Janis’ development in dramatic 
art is one of the notable stage features 
of the season. 

At the Park “The Man from Missis- 
sippi” is having the expected long run 
to full houses, and all who see it are 
enthusiastic advertising agents. 

Mr. Charles Dickson, who is the au- 
thor of “The Three Twins,” may well 
rejoice over the way in which the play 
is staged and the musical quality of 
the songs, as well as over Mr. Clifton 
Crawford’s acting. The Boston Thea- 
tre is doing a big business with this 
play, and the audiences are the most 
enthusiastic that we have seen in Bos- 
ton for several seasons. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s appearance on the stage is an 
occasion for tumultuous applause. 
This clever actor is gaining a strong 
hold on the Boston public, with which 
he made so marked a hit in his early 
appearances with the Cadets. He 
brings out all the fun there is in the 
clever speeches and situations, and 
touches the risibilities of the entire au- 
dience as few actors succeed in doing. 
The play is likely to make a record 
run, as there is no sign of diminution 
in the attendance. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which now, as ever since its organiza- 
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Mr. MAX FIEDLER, CONDUCTOR OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


tion, holds the proud position of 
having no peer in America, has begun 
the twenty-ninth season of its concerts 
in Boston. 

Max Fiedler, who made so many 
friends and admirers last year, is again 
the conductor, and the personnel of the 
orchestza is practically the same as last 
year, only a few minor changes having 
been made. 

The season of 1909-1910 will be the 
busiest one the orchestra has ever had. 


It will give a total of 111 concerts, a 
considerable increase over any season 
in the past. 

Following the policy that has ruled 
the orchestra in recent years, increased 
attention is being given to music in 
New England, and more concerts are 
given in this section of the country. 

The orchestra gives it usual 24 pub- 
lic rehearsals and 24 concerts with an 
unusually brilliant list of soloists, in 
Boston. Cambridge gets eight con- 
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certs, and Worcester, Hartford, Provi- 
dence and New Bedford get three each. 
Concerts are to be given, also, in 
Brockton, Springfield, Bridgeport, and 
Waterbury. The usual series of con- 
certs will be given in New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Brooklyn, Washington, and 
Baltimore, and in the last week of Jan- 
uary the orchestra makes its annual 
trip to the West. 


Both the Maine Musical Festival and 
that at Worcester were very success- 
ful, from a musical as well as a financial 
standpoint. The Worcester Festival 
appears now to be on a sound business 
basis, a fact which must be extremely 
gratifying to all music lovers. Noth- 
ing could be more desirable than the 
development of such annual musical 
events in New England outside of Bos- 
ton. 

The resignation of Mr. Ralph L. 
Flanders from the managership of the 
Boston Opera Company, while it re- 
serves his time and strength for the 
important work of the New England 
Conservatory of Music, will, we doubt 
not, still allow of his generous, wise, 
and fruitful connection with the new 
enterprise which he has done so much 
to foster and guide in the initial stages 
of its development. 

Mr. Flanders’ connection with the 
whole movement will pass into the mu- 
sical history of Boston as one of the 
formative forces that made its success 
possible. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE BY WILL- 
IAM J. LONG 


After the first surprise with which 
one sees a book on English literature 
written by a man already so well 
known in other lines, one is delighted 
to find that he has made a science as 
entertaining as his picture of the ani- 
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mal world. The naturalist is with us 
still, indeed, from his intense apprecia- 
tion of nature description to his occa- 
sional use of somewhat over-technical 
sporting phrases, as when he compares 
the relation between Johnson and Bos- 
well to that of a Silver Doctor and a 
hungry trout. But the same zest in 
fishing and outdoor sports underlies 
his entire study of literature, as if it 
were a recreation in which one must 
exercise, indeed, great patience and 
care, but which is always a joy and re- 
freshment. 

The outline of the work is excellent ; 
the method of study scientific and pen- 
etrating. The historical introductions 
are extremely valuable for the teacher 
and for the pupil who has already 
studied English history, though they 
are so closely summarized as to be 
only suggestive to the unprepared stu- 
dent. The entire book, however, is full 
of suggestion, packed ‘down and over- 
running, as Long himself claims— 
more a stimulus to reading than an es- 
cape from it by means of condensed 
summaries. It is, indeed, a text-book 
only in the sense that one can find in it 
all the material for a study of English 
literature; it is more than a text-book 
in that it offers an over-sufficiency, “a 
storehouse,” as the author says, from 
which one may cull and browse at 
leisure. In its best use in the high 
school classroom it will necessarily de- 
mand the use of a half elective system 
which will bring the great bulk of the 
book within a thorough grasp by the 
pupil. 

It is, however, outside of the excel- 
lent technical composition of the book 
that its real value lies. There is no 
cut and dried criticism; the whole at- 
titude of the author is confidential and 
suggestive and his interest centers on 
the individual more than on his period 
or class. Yet he does not as a rule al- 
low his enthusiasm to make him a par- 
tisan. He enlarges on the Anglo- 
Saxon nature love and condenses the 
Anglo-Norman miscellaneous _litera- 
ture beyond the ordinary text-book, 
but in both he shows not personal 
prejudice, but keen recognition of 
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and most es- 
oward the un- 


what is most interestin 
sential for the pupil. ul 
derlying element of the Puritan spirit, 
even in Cavalier poetry, he reveals a 
fairness of judgment as new as it is 


sane. He is wise, also, attempting no 
final word on modern literature, but 
satisfying himself with the observ.1tion 
that whether or not they created im- 
mortal works, their books have ma.le 
the present world a better and a hap- 
pier world to live in. His only purely 
conventional attitude is that expressed 
toward Boswell, who has never had 
friend to understand him except Car- 
lyle and perhaps Johnson himself. The 
alert and unusual character of the book 
is reflected even in the illustrations, 
which, except for the vapid Portia of 
Millais, are very interesting. 

The scholarly treatment of the en- 
tire history of English literature is a 
difficult feat, but Long has accom- 
plished the ideal of his introduction 
and made his book both “accurate” 
and “interesting.” The accuracy is an 
almost unavoidable virtue where re- 
search has previously been so exhaus- 
tive and authorities are so plentiful; 
but the» interesting writer of text- 
books, like the poet, must be born, not 
made. It might be hoped that, if the 
presentation of the subject were not al- 
ready so full, Long, as an unbiased 
American, might have included a pro- 
portionate chapter or two on our 
American authors. But this, perhaps, 
must be the aspiration of a future when 
the bonds of nationality are broken 
asunder and enough perspective is 
gained to give American authors their 
integral place in an international lit- 
erature, instead of remaining an inde- 
pendent and secondary development. 
At the present it is not too much to 
say that the book will be valuable in 
high school and college and, for the 
discursive reader, it will help to bind 
together and place in their environ- 
ment the scattered masterpieces of lit- 
erature and make of a scientific study 
an interpreter and a spur. The book is 
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a Ginn & Company publication, and is 
listed at $1.35. 


OLD BOSTON DAYS AND WAYS 


In this beautiful volume Mary Caro- 
line Crawford has continued the work 
so well begun in “St. Botolph’s Town,” 
published last year. In the present 
volume the author tells about Boston 
folk and their ways at the opening of 
the great struggle for national inde- 
pendence, and brings her story down 
to the beginning of distinct city life. 

The Boston of this book is still a 
town, with its great town meetings, so 
full of individuality and character,— 
a strong dramatic story in itself, and 
Miss Crawford tells it in a clear and 
forcible way. 

As in the earlier volume, the em- 
phasis is on the individual men and 
women who are the leading actors in 
the drama. Miss Crawford has suc- 
ceeded in finding a mass of unused ma- 
terial that adds greatly to the life and 
realism of the picture that she draws. 
In decision and courage, as well as in 
incisive clearness, the new book is de- 
cidedly in advance even of its strong 
and interesting predecessor. Perhaps 
the material was richer—but some of 
the new force comes undoubtedly from 
the growing power of the author. 

The volume is amply and beautifully 
illustrated, and, if we mistake not, will 
be very prominent among the holiday 
books. It would make an admirable 
gift, both on account of its beauty and 
its value. And when we consider that 
Boston local history, at that date, is na- 
tional history, the way in which this 
book presents local characters and con- 
ditions is very illuminating to the stu- 
dent of the broader theme. And to 
come down to a lesser, but very wide, 
interest, the guide-book field, Old Bos- 
ton Days and Ways would make a 
most excellent handbook for the sight- 
seeing visitor. It is published by Lit- 
tle, Brown, & Co. in a sumptuous vol- 
ume and sold for $2.50. 
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ADVERTISING MEN IN GREAT WORK 


Good advertising plays such an im- 
portant part in the building up of busi- 
ness in New England that the work of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association, the 
reorganized Admen’s Club of Boston, is 
bound to be of great help in the New 
England co-operative movement for 
commercial betterment. 

The Pilgrims number about two hun- 
dred and fifty, having doubled their 
numbers within a year ; and the recruit- 
ersareworking for a membership of one 
thousand men who are active in adver- 
tising, or, at least, interested in it. 
George W. Coleman, publisher of the 
Christian Endeavor World, is president; 
Carroll J. Swan, 24 Milk Street, Bos- 
ton, secretary; H. B. Humphrey, 
chairman of the board of directors. The 
board meetings are held every Tues- 
day morning in the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. 

Included on the board are advertis- 
ers, presidents of advertising agencies, 
publishers, and advertising managers 
of Boston newspapers and magazines, 
representatives of periodicals pub- 
lished in other cities, and advertising 
managers of some of the largest con- 
cerns in New England.. 

There are regular monthly meetings, 
addressed almost invariably by New 
Englanders who have attained success 
in business through the employment 
of salesmanship in print. An occa- 
sional exception is made, however, as 
in the case of the October meeting, 
when President Maclauren of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of ‘Technology 
and Chaplain A. H. Wheelock of the 
Massachusetts State Grange were 
speakers. 


The Association is just now devel- 
oping a plan which will bring to New 
England business interests a wider 
publicity than has ever before been at- 
tempted. ‘This advertising campaign 
will present the manifold reasons why 
all should purchase goods made in New 
England, and will snapshot on the 
minds of hundreds of thousands of 
newspaper and magazine readers a 
vivid and lasting impression of how 
much of heredity, of training, of knack, 
of experience, and of practice go into 
New England-made goods. 

As outlined in the constitution the 
aims of the Pilgrim Publicity Associa- 
tion are: 

“To assist in the advancement of 
New England by studying and improv- 
ing the methods of promoting business 
through advertising ; 

“To serve as a publicity bureau for 
all New England business associations 
which may desire expert assistance on 
questions relating to advertising and 
general publicity ; 

“To promote among New England 
merchants and manufacturers a thor- 
ough understanding of the power of 
good advertising when applied to the 
building up of business for individu- 
als, corporations, cities, states, or sec- 
tions; ; 

“And in other ways to assist in the 
development of New England’s com- 
mercial enterprises and its resources.” 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
Editor NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Dear Sir:—President William H. 
Taft was lately a visitor in our city, 
and of course had a cordial greeting. 
On a beautiful July afternoon, some of 
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his friends gave him an automobile 
ride about the city. He was so well 
pleased that he took part of it a second 
time, making him somewhat late at the 
banquet at the gymnasium of the Uni- 
versity. British Ambassador Bryce 
has expressed his intention to spend 
part of next summer here. 

Burlington is a good location for 
business as well as for residence. 

Some good business cities as far 
north are Bangor and Augusta, Me.; 
Ogdensburg and Watertown, N. Y.; 
Oshkosh, Wis.; Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Minn., something of a surprise to 
those who think we are as far north as 
Dr. Cook and Lieut. Peary have pene- 
trated. 

The American Woolen Company 
will soon build at Winooski, a suburb 
of our city, a new mill 200 feet long, 
100 feet wide, and four stories high, 
with the prospect of doubling its size 
in the near future. 

We have splendid lake and rail com- 
munication in all directions, and a live 
Commercial Club ready to encourage 
every worthy enterprise. 


JOSEPH DANA BARTLEY, M. A. 


LEWISTON, MAINE 


The story of Lewiston is the story of 
a growing city of Maine. 

During the summer or building sea- 
son just closing there has been more 
business blocks and homes built, reno- 
vated, and repaired than has been 
known for many years. Not that we 
have been stagnant these years, but 
this has been an exceedingly busy one. 
The city is spreading out and filling up 
the suburbs, and in the city proper the 
vacant lot is becoming a thing of the 
past. The new residences are not of an 
extremely costly type, but moderate, 
neat, and with well-kept grounds. 

The savings banks report that they 
have had more applications for loans 
upon new blocks and houses this sea- 
son than could be accepted, and have 
turned nearly all their funds received 
into this class of securities. 

This indicates a good, steady, 





healthy growth, which is of a most de- 
sirable nature. 

The reason for this increase in 
building and population is due to the 
enlargement of the present industries 
and the locating of new ones in this vi- 
cinity, which are attracted by freedom 
from labor troubles and low freight 
rates in every direction, also the ample 
electric power furnished at the lowest 
rates. 





MONTHLY LETTER FOR NEW ENG- 
LAND MAGAZINE 

(From Boston Chamber of Commerce) 

Out of the metropolis of New Eng- 
land comes the demand for a reawak- 
ening of the agricultural interests of 
the six states. There are those who 
feel that the men of the city have been 
remiss, and have not realized the pos- 
sibilities of the farms that stretch 
along the railroads that run out of Bos- 
ton. Within the last month, however, 
the farmer has become convinced that 
the business man is with him. Busi- 
ness men have taken up the cry for the 


‘ reclamation of the New England farm, 


which is now become tenfold in vol- 
ume. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce 
has just published an illustrated report 
which hits hard. It was prepared un- 
der the direction of a committee made 
up of experts upon the subject. It 
tells the New England farmer plainly 
that he is “losing the chance of a life- 
time.” It tells him that he has been 
set down by fate in the midst of the 
finest market in the world, with thou- 
sands of acres of good farm land avail- 
able at low prices, and with every 
chance to outstrip his Western compet- 
itor. ,It takes him to task, however, for 
not adopting the most improved meth- 
ods of planting, cultivation, fertiliza- 
tion, spraying, picking, grading, pack- 
ing. and marketing, 

he Chamber of Commerce is anx- 
ious to distribute this report as widely 
as possible where it will do the most 
good, and will send a copy to any 
reader of the New ENGLAND MaGaAZzINE 
who makes application for it. 
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